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International Relief. 


It is deplorable that the heartrending Kingston 
calamity should have been attended by the Swetten- 
ham incident. At such a time of disaster the forces 
of mercy and helpfulness ought to be allowed to 
play as if there were no boundary lines between 
nations. 

The course taken by the governor of Jamaica in 
dismissing almost unceremoniously the American 
marines sent to aid the sufferers from the appalling 
earthquake, when they had been asked by local 
officials to assist, is hard to account for. It was 
wholly out of harmony with the new international 
spirit of friendly service of which so many conspicu- 
ous examples are constantly appearing. Its cause 
was probably multiplex. The personal characteris- 
tics of the man doubtless had something to do with 
it. Officialism contributed probably still more. 
Another element was possibly the fear of loss of 
standing if, as the governor of the island, he should 
not have the initiation and entire control of the 
work of relief. 

But we incline to think that still more subtle 
causes were at work. The governor knew well the 
manner in which our government, eight years ago, 


proceeded to appropriate to itself certain islands at 
the close of the war with Spain. He doubtless 
shared the opinion, pretty widely held in Europe, 
that Uncle Sam has his eye avariciously on other 
West India islands. He may therefore have felt 
suspicious that this relief expedition of United States 
warships might have unfortunate secondary conse- 
quences. It was of course stupid in him to think so. 
Probably no more disinterested deed was ever done 
by our government than the immediate dispatch from 
Guantanamo of the war vessels idly lying there to 
carry swift aid to the stricken city. But the gover- 
nor’s state of mind, induced by these antecedent 
events, and by the inheritance of the old habit of 
nations of looking upon other nations as crafty 
enemies always to be dreaded, was not such as to 
permit him to interpret this mission of mercy as he 
ought to have interpreted it. 

If the offer of aid had come in non-war vessels, it 
is hardly likely that even a man of Swettenham’s 
character would have conjured up reasons for not 
accepting it. Warships are not naturally looked 
upon as angels of mercy. While they exist, there is 
certainly no better use to which they can be put. 
But nations at their present stage of enlightenment 
ought both to get along with fewer warships than 
they now have, and they ought to organize and main- 
tain a system of international relief by sea which 
would never stand the least chance of being misin- 
terpreted. Why cannot the powers which have 
organized the Red Cross, whose neutral work of 
mercy is always and everywhere welcomed and 
trusted, organize a small, international fleet of non- 
warship relief vessels, which at small expense, com- 
pared with the enormous cost of warships, could be 
built and kept distributed at various strategic points 
about the seas, ready at call to bear relief to any 
coast cities visited by calamities making extraneous 
help at once imperative? We humbly but in all 
sincerity submit the thought for their consideration. 
It is creditable, highly creditable, to the governments 
and people of the United States and of Great Britain 
that they have behaved as they have in regard to the 
Swettenham occurrence: It is a striking evidence of 
the remarkable change of attitude of governments 
and peoples in reference to one another. But would 
they not still more highly honor themselves by initi- 
ating an international relief system which would 
make such an occurrence hereafter forevermore 
impossible ? 
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About Big Battleships. 


It begins already to seem probable that the final 
stage —let us hope that it will be the final stage 
—jin the international race of armaments is to be 
that of rivalry in the building of huge battleships of 
the Dreadnaught type, to have at least twenty thou- 
sand tons displacement and to cost, with arma- 
ment, $10,000,000 each. The armies have practically 
reached their limit in most countries, and cannot be 
much further increased on a peace footing. Most of 
the older and smaller war vessels are already out 
of date, rendered useless either by the wear and tear 
of idleness or by the new and more powerful struc- 
tures recently devised. 

The rivalry, therefore,seems to be concentrating 
itself upon these gigantic battleships. England has 
already led off with her Dreadnaught, which was 
built in less than eighteen months. She is propelled 
by turbine engines, has her main battery composed 
entirely of 12-inch guns, and in her trial trip made a 
speed of 214 knots. In her gun trials the simulta- 
neous discharge of her 12-inch guns did her no 
structural injury. 

The effect of this performance — the speedy con- 
struction and successful testing of this monster ship 
—on the other governments has been electric. 
Japan has already launched her Dreadnaught, the 
Satsuma, a 19,200-ton ship, carrying four 12-inch 
and twelve 10-inch guns in her main battery, with 
smaller guns for repelling torpedo attacks. Ger- 
many, which has after much hesitation decided upon 
the adoption of the turbine engine, has planned a 
19,000-ton ship carrying fourteen 11-inch, 50-calibre 
guns of high velocity, making the ship practically 
equal to the English Dreadnaught. Russia is also 
planning similar ships. Our own government has 
in prospect a still bigger ship, one of 20,000 tons 
displacement, carrying ten 12-inch guns,— carried 
on the centre line of the ship and available on 
either broadside. “If things continue to go the 
way they are now moving,” says the Scientific Ameri- 
can, “the future warship will be a cruiser-battleship 
of 20,000 tons or more displacement and 22 or 23 
knots speed, carrying from eight to twelve 12-inch 
guns, and a numerous battery of 4.7 or 5-inch guns 
for repelling torpedo attack.” 

And things will continue to go the way they are 
now going, until the people open their eyes to the 
stupendous folly of the thing. Great Britain’s 
naval oflicials, carried off their feet by the success 
of the one already tested, propose to have four more 
Dreadnaughts. President Roosevelt tells the Naval 
Committee that we must have at once two Dread- 
naughts, the one authorized last year and another one 
provided for this year, and that the old battleships, 
which are getting ready fast for the junk heap, must 
be replaced by these pondercus costly monsters. 
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The Naval Committee says “« Amen, Mr. President,” 
and reports in favor of two Dreadnaughts. 

The President says that he is “ not asking for any 
increase of the navy.” He means in number of ships. 
That is something, of course, and he expects that 
that something will put the people to sleep to the 
gigantic project of increase in size which he is try- 
ing to drive through Congress. If the present bat- 
tleships,— the battleships alone, to say nothing of the 
cruisers,— of which there are now some twenty-seven, 
every one of which will be antiquated in ten years, 
are to be replaced by ten-million-dollar Dreadnaughts, 
we shall have to pay in ten years, for this single line 
of expense, the sum of $270,000,000, or at the rate 
of $27,000,000 a year. 

And this program of the President assumes that 
the Dreadnaught type of battleship will continue. 
whereas the probability is, judging from develop- 
ments in recent years, that some new invention will 
introduce some fresh type, and the whole program 
have to be begun over again, after the sinking of 
tens of millions in these big vessels. The President 
himself is already complaining that the government 
has squandered great sums on some of the older 
ships, and he urges the building of the Dreadnaughts 
as an actual measure of economy! — 

At the national convention for the promotion of 
foreign commerce held last month in Washington, 
the President assured us again that “the prime use 
of the United States navy is to avert war.” What 
is this war of which the President has such ever- 
lasting dread? Whence is it coming? What are 
the signs of it, that we should be spending a hun- 
dred millions and more a year to be prepared to 
meet it, or to keep it from falling upon us like a 
thief in the night? He gives us no hint. In all 
the multitudinous utterances which he has made on 
the subject, he has never uttered a word, so far as we 
remember, that would lead us to guess the sources of 
his fear. It is grossly unfair to the people to be for- 
ever urging them to these great sacrifices, without 
showing them what real grounds there are for de- 
manding them, if such exist. The fact is, there 
are no sources, except purely imaginary ones. 

In this same convention for the promotion of for- 
eign commerce Mr. Roosevelt made a noble and gen- 
erous plea for “scrupulous fairness and justice,” for 
“a tone of courtesy and consideration” in our deal- 
ings with foreign powers, big or little, European or 
Asiatic. But he seems to ignore entirely the efficiency 
of justice and fairness, of good manners and the Golden 
Rule, in promoting"similar feelings and conduct in 
turn toward us. “ Do not give any nation any cause 
for offense, and on the other hand keep our navy at 
such a pitch of efficiency as to make it a strong 
provocation of good manners in other nations.” Is 
that justice, is it courtesy, is it scrupulous fairness to 
other nations, which are friendly to us? Is it good 
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manners’? It comes very near being an open insult 
to speak of other powers as if our only certain hope 
of securing justice and fair treatment from them lay 
in carrying a cudgel big enough to break all their 
heads on occasion. 

That is the sort of thinking and talking which has 
kept the nations apart, made them distrustful and 
mutually hostile, and which has produced the vast 
armaments of our time. There is no greater and 
more insidious international injustice, discourtesy 
and bad manners than those expressed in these last 
* short-lived monsters ” of the sea, the Dreadnaughts. 
The time has fully come when this ought all to cease. 
The opportunity to put an end to it will come when 
the second Hague Conference meets. And if the 
governments are sincere in their pretenses that their 
rivalry in increasing their armaments is solely in the 
interests of peace, they will hasten to outdo each 
other at The Hague in arranging an agreement by 
which they will not only refer all their disputes to 
the International Court of Arbitration, which they 
have created, but also stop at once and forever their 
costly and disgraceful rivalry in armaments. 


Secretary Root in Canada. 


Secretary Root’s recent visit to Ottawa, Canada, as the 
guest of Earl Gray, the Governor-General of the Do- 
minion, was as significant in its way as an interna- 
tional event as his more extended trip through the 
South American capitals last summer. In his discus- 
sion before the Canadian Club, on January 22, of the 
problems confronting the two countries and of their 
mutual interests and relations, he showed the same 
fine insight, high idealism, broad international spirit 
and delicate tact and good taste as when discussing in 
Rio Janeiro the problems and mutual relations of the 
American republics. 

Mr. Root spoke practically as if Canada were one of 
the group of American independent states, a sister re- 
public of our own. This it essentially is, notwithstand- 
ing its formal connection with the british Empire. He 
could not help “ breathing freely” in the atmosphere of 
a country which was guided by the principles of justice 
and liberty which have been carried by the English- 
speaking race wherever it has gone. His outspoken 
admiration of the development and progress of the 
Dominion in the forty years since he first personally 
knew it was as sincere and generous as if he had been 
talking patriotism on his own side of the border. 

He laid emphasis on the fact that the citizens of the 
United States, millions of them, “look upon the great 
material and spiritual progress of Canada with no feel- 
ings of jealousy, but with admiration, with hope and 
with gratitude.” That, we feel sure, is essentially true 


of all our people who really know what Canada and Cana- 
dian institutions and civilization are. 

Particularly impressive were the passages of the speech 
relating to differences between'the two countries. “There 
have been,” he said, “in the past, and in the nature of 
things there will be continually arising in the future, 
matters of difference between the two nations. How 
could it be otherwise, with adjacent seacoasts and more 
than three thousand miles of boundary upon which we 
march? Ilow could it be otherwise in the nature of the 
races at work? Savage nature is never subdued to uses 
of man, empires are never builded save by men of vigor 
and power, men intense in the pursuit of their objects, 
strong in their confidence in their own opinions, en- 
grossed in the pursuit of their ends sometimes even to 
the exclusion of thoughtfulness for the interests and 
feelings of others. But let us school ourselves and teach 
our children to believe that, whatever differences arise, 
different understandings as to the facts on different sides 
of the boundary line, the effect of different environment, 
different points of view, rather than intentional or con- 
scious unfairness, are at the basis of the differences.” 
But all the differences he asserted to be “but trifling 
compared with the great fact that two nations are pur- 
suing the same ideals of liberty and justice, are doing 
their work side by side for the peace and righteousness 
of the world, in peace with each other.” 

As compared with differences, however large they may 
loom when held close to the eye, he thought this peace- 
ful activity of the two nations, side by side, to be among 
the great facts of history. “ The fact that for ninety years, 
under a simple exchange of notes limiting the armament 
of the two countries, in terms which have become an 
antiquated example of naval literature, to single one-hun- 
dred-ton boats with single eighteen-pound cannon,— after 
all, the fact that for ninety years under that simple ex- 
change of notes we have been living on either side of 
this three thousand miles of boundary in peace, with no 
more thought or fear of hostilities than as though we 
were the same peoples, is a great fact in history.” And 
he was certainly justified in holding that this remarkable 
fact of history was a most instructive and inspiring ex- 
ample to guide the two nations for the future. “ Within 
a few years, eight years from now, we shall be able to 
celebrate the centennial anniversary of one hundred years 
of peaceful fellowship,— a hundred years, during which 
no part of the fruits of industry and enterprise have 
been diverted from the building up of peaceful and 
happy homes, from the exercise and promotion of reli- 
gion, from the education of children and the succor of 
the distressed and unfortunate, to be expended by war- 
like attack by one people upon the other.” 

Alluding, in closing, to the fact that great numbers 
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of the two peoples are passing both ways across the 
invisible boundary line, to make their future homes on 
the other side, he hoped that they might always “look 
backward with loving memory, never to be turned to 
the hard gaze of hostility, of fear or of revenge.” 

The speech, which was received with great favor by 
the Canadians, is its own best commentary. It belongs 
to a class of public utterances, radically different from 
those of former generations, which are becoming more 
and more frequent to-day. It expresses the increasing 
reasonableness, the enlarging sense of unity and sympa- 
thy, the growing respect and appreciation, which are pre- 
vailing not only between us and the Canadians, but prac- 
tically everywhere among the nations. That is the hope- 
ful fact. It assures us of another “hundred years of 
peaceful fellowship” with our northern neighbor, of 
improved trade relations, etc. In the wider field of the 
entire family of nations, it foreshadows the suppression 
of hate and strife and the enthronement of goodwill 
and all its blessed consequences. 


Ernest Howard Crosby, Peacemaker. 

The sudden death of Ernest Howard Crosby of Rhine- 
beck, N. Y., early last month, from acute pneumonia, 
has dealt another heavy blow to the peace cause. He 
was only fifty years old, and a man of exceptional vitality 
and vigor. There was every reason, therefore, to expect 
from him twenty years more at least of most valuable 
and effective service, of the kind which only a man of 
his type can render. 

The transformation of spirit and aims which came to 
Mr. Crosby something more than a dozen years ago, 
when he was thirty-eight years old, was of the most 
unusual kind. He came of a family in whose blood 
military instincts ran deep and strong. His great-grand- 
father, Dr. Ebenezer Crosby, was surgeon of Washing- 
ton’s Guards in the Revolution, On his grandmother’s 
side he was a descendant of William Floyd, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. He was brought up 
in the traditional belief that war is a righteous and pecu- 
liarly glorious calling, the one field for the proper devel- 
opment of manliness. He entered the New York State 
National Guards, became a major, and later an inspector 
of rifle practice. He gave himself to the exercises with 
great pride, zest and “patriotic” fervor. We have 
heard him describe, with incomparable humor, how he 
was accustomed to ride up and down Fifth Avenue on a 
training nag, with a big feather in his hat, “feeling like 
a composite photograph of Washington and Napoleon.” 
But he was a man of too much intelligence, conscience 
and sense of the ridiculous to continue long to give him- 
self up to these absurdities. 

Mr. Crosby early entered politics, and was for some 
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time associated with Mr. Roosevelt, succeeding the latter 
as Representative in the State Assembly from the twenty- 
first district. For two years at Albany he was chairman 
of the Committee on Cities. In 1889 he was appointed 
by the Khedive of Egypt, on President Harrison’s nomi- 
nation, as judge of the International Court at Alexandria, 
a position which he held for five years, and might have 
held for life. 

But in the meantime he had come in contact with the 
writings of Tolstoy, whose clearness and thoroughness 
deeply affected him. He was not long in reaching the 
conclusion that henceforth his duty lay along the line of 
the propagation of the principles of Christian Socialism 
and of peace. He resigned his position at Alexandria 
and on his way back to America visited Tolstoy in Rus- 
sia. The result was a lasting friendship between the 
two men, and Mr. Crosby became the chief American 
interpreter of Tolstoy and his doctrines. 

As to his socialism, it is to our purpose only to say 
that, though he became a thorough-geing socialist, he did 
not advocate any sudden demolition of the present order, 
while the new order is in process of formation. He was 
a man of means, and retained his property. But he used 
it to aid him in more effectively giving his time and 
strength to the advocacy of the principles of human 
equality, of brotherhood and of peace. 

Two of his best-known books were interpretations of 
Tolstoy, “ Tolstoy and his Message” and “Tolstoy as a 
Schoolmaster.” He was a prolific author after he came 
up out of Egypt. His other books were “ Plain Talk in 
Psalm and Verse,” “Swords and Ploughshares,” “ Gar- 
rison the Non-Resistant,” “Captain Jinks, Hero,” and 
“ Broadcast.” He also wrote the life of Samuel M. Jones, 
Mayor of Toledo. In all these works his abhorrence of 
war, militarism, unbrotherliness, and the like, is strongly 
manifested. Some of his verse, of which he wrote con- 
siderable, was of a fine order, though he was too busy 
with the practical side of his work to devote much of his 
time to poetry. He was probably the best writer of 
Whitmanesque verse or chant which the country has 
produced since Whitman, two of his books appearing in 
this form. 

In his specific peace work he particularly emphasized 
two things,— the unchristian character of war and the 
absurdities of militarism. It would be hard to put into 
the same number of lines a more complete demonstra- 
tion of the incompatibility of war with Christianity than 
he put into his paper, “ War from the Christian Point of 
View,” originally given in a discussion before an Epis- 
copal Church Convention at Providence. This has since 
been distributed in pamphlet form by thousands from 
the office of the American Peace Society, and is still one 
of the best documents of its kind that we issue. 
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His address on the “ Absurdities of Militarism ” before 
the American Peace Society in January, 1901, was inim- 
itable, both in its logic and its wit. The distribution 
of this address has been very large and its effect great, 
especially with boys and young men. As a result of the 
study given in preparation for this speech, Mr. Crosby 
was led to write his “Captain Jinks, Hero,” a book 
which deals with militarism in the manner in which 
Cervantes, in “Don Quixote,” dealt with the absurdi- 
ties of knight-errantry. Mr. Crosby considered this his 
best work. It would probably have been much improved 
if it had been made a little less intense and extravagant. 

Mr. Crosby devoted much time to lecturing on peace 
and kindred subjects, and enjoyed much popularity as a 
public speaker, though his plainness of speech and un- 
sparing radicalism often awakened considerable disap- 
proval. But his clearness of thought, his evident sin- 
cerity and his fine, manly bearing practically always 
carried his audiences with him. 

One of the last bits of peace work which he did was 
his short article in the October North American Review 
entitled “A Precedent for Disarmament; a Suggestion 
to the Peace Conference.” In this he argued that the 
neutralization of the Great Lakes by the United States 
and Great Britain, with the accompanying disarmament, 
furnished an example that might easily and successfully 
be followed by the powers which are to participate in 
the second Hague Conference, and the principle be 
extended to the Mediterranean, the Baltic, the Japan 
Sea, and finally to the Atlantic and the Pacific, and 
thus general disarmament be naturally brought about. 

Editorial Notes. 

Preparations for the National Peace 
Congress at New York in April are pro- 
gressing rapidly. The Executive Com- 
mittee mentioned in our last issue held a meeting at the 
City Club, New York, January 7. Prof. Samuel T. 
Dutton was chosen chairman, and Robert E. Ely, secre- 
tary. Committees on Program, Finance, Local Arrange- 
ments, Publicity, Working Men’s Meetings, Meetings with 
the Germans, Italians and other citizens of foreign birth, 
with school children, in the churches, etc., were provided 
for; also a General Advisory Committee of at least one 
hundred prominent citizens, friends and leaders of the 
arbitration and peace movement in different parts of the 
country. The date of the Congress has been fixed for 
April 14-17. It will open with a great musical conse- 
cration service on Sunday evening, like that in Symphony 
Hall at the opening of the Boston Congress in 1904. 
The Executive Committee, the Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements and the New York Peace Society have 
opened a vigorous campaign of preparation for the Con- 
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Peace Congress 


gress. Sunday evening meetings are being held in vari- 
ous churches, and so far have been large and enthusiastic. 
On the 7th inst. a dinner is to be given to the editors of 
the city by the New York Peace Society. We repeat 
what we urged in our last issue, that all interested organi- 
zations throughout the country send a delegate or dele- 
gates to the Congress, and that arrangements be made 
for the holding of local meetings at the time for those 
who cannot go to New York. Let us make it a great 
national peace demonstration, 


The local work of the Social Committee 

Social Work. of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society for the month of Janu- 

ary has been well directed and effective. A general 
reception, arranged for by the Committee, was given by 
the President and Directors to the members and friends 
of the Society at the rooms of the Twentieth Century 
Club, Boston, Tuesday afternoon, January 15, from 4 to 6 
o’clock. More than one hundred guests attended, among 
whom the presence of many new members was note- 
worthy. After an hour spent most happily “over the tea- 
cups” in social communion, brief remarks were made by 
President Paine, Secretary Trueblood, Edwin D. Mead, 
Mrs. Mead, and Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, the latter mak- 
ing a statement of the aims and work of the Social Commit- 
tee. The other remarks dealt with the present enlarged 
work of the Society, the National Peace Congress to 
meet in April in New York, and the work which should 
be done at the coming Hague Conference. A parlor 
meeting, arranged by the Committee, was held at the 
home of Mrs. Robert M. Morse, Jamaica Plain, on the 
evening of January 25. In spite of the inclement weather, 
which Mr. and Mrs. Morse’s generous hospitality made 
all the guests quickly forget, the meeting was well at- 
tended and successful. Instructive addresses were made 
by Rev. Charles F. Dole, Miss Anna B. Eckstein and 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, supplemented by some remarks 
on the work of the Society by Dr. Trueblood. As a 
result of this meeting and the general reception pre- 
viously given, as noted above, a considerable number 
of new members have been added to the Society’s rolls, 
and local interest in the peace movement widened and 


deepened. 


Prof. Calvin M. Woodward, president 

** of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, in his address at the 

meeting of the Association in New York, December 26, 
strongly criticised the program of the coming James- 
town Exposition, as compared with that of St. Louis in 
1904. The latter had “brought together the best of 
living men, and they offered their best tributes for the 
service of science and human progress, and we had the 
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supreme spectacle of the triumphs of the arts of peace. 
The exhibit of instruments designed to kill human be- 
ings and of appliances for the destruction of ships and 
forts was minimized, and the pageantry of war offered 
few attractions and claimed small attention. The glory 
of the Exposition was its devotion to education and the 
application of science to the useful arts.” In the James- 
town Exposition, on the contrary, it was proposed to lay 
the emphasis “on the science and the art of war, as 
though the glory of our American manhood lay in our 
ability to overawe, crush and destroy the very peoples 
who, two and a half years ago, joined hands with us and 
with each other in fostering the growth of an interna- 
tional brotherhood which should relegate the waste and 
horror of war to the pages of history.” The maxim, “In 
time of peace prepare for war,” had, he thought, “done 
infinite mischief. It had misled statesmen and sent mil- 
lions upon millions of young men to untimely graves.” 
Arsenals, forts, standing armies, fleets of battleships, 
ought, he declared, to be reduced “to the lowest possible 
terms.” He hoped that it was “not too late to give to 
the Jamestown Exposition a tone less warlike, and to put 
the emphasis where it must in the future belong, upon edu- 
cation, science, industry, commerce and social progress.” 


A petition was presented to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature on January 21, signed 
by Robert Treat Paine, John L. Bates, 
Edwin D. Mead, Samuel B. Capen, Charles F. Dole, 
Raymond L. Bridgman, Charles S. Hamlin, William E. 
Huntington, Elwyn G, Preston, Edwin Ginn, and James 
P. Munroe, asking for the adoption of the following 
resolution : 

“ Whereas, The coming International Peace Conference 
at The Hague is to meet through the initiative primarily 
of the President of the United States, and it is therefore 
fitting that the United States should take influential ac- 
tion concerning the subjects to be considered by the Con- 
ference; and 

“ Whereas, One of the leading recommendations in- 
dorsed by the Interparliamentary Union for such con- 
sideration is that made unanimously by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts in 1903, in behalf of a regular Advis- 
ory Congress of the Nations; and 

“ Whereas, This Commonwealth has for nearly a cen- 
tury been the chief centre of effort in America to ad- 
vance those high interests of international peace and 
order which are now receiving the recognition and atten- 
tion of the world ; 

“ Resolved, That the Legislature of Massachusetts re- 
spectfully urge the President and Secretary of State of 
the United States to exert their most earnest influence 
to secure from the coming Hague Conference favorable 
action upon the five recommendations of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, in behalf of (1) a regular interna- 
tional parliament; (2) a general obligatory arbitration 
treaty; (3) the limitation of national armaments; (4) 
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an impartial commission to report upon contested issues 
between nations before any hostilities; and (5) the im- 
munity of all unoffending private property at sea in time 
of war.” 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Fed- 
eral Relations. The Committee gave a hearing on Janu- 
ary 30, when Robert Treat Paine, Benjamin F. True- 
blood, Charles F. Dole and Raymond L. Bridgman 
appeared and presented reasons why the Legislature of 
Massachusetts should take this action. The members 
of the Committee showed much interest, and there is 
reason to believe that they will make a prompt and fay- 
orable report. 


The Christian Register of January 17, 
in a most interesting editorial on the 
building of Dreadnaughts, says that “ pre- 
paredness for war is the great humbug of modern times.” 
Its reasons for this assertion are given in the following 
sentences : 


“Demosthenes once argued to the Athenians that 
they could afford to invest in war vessels as a matter of 
self-protection. But Demosthenes referred to an active 
enemy and a near neighbor. We Americans have no 
such enemy. We do not fear Canada, nor do we have 
any anxiety about Mexico or Cuba. This continent is at 
peace, and its peacefulness is assured in not the slightest 
degree by our navy. Whom are we carrying our chip 
for? Germany is not likely to get into war with us 
while jealous rivals are near at hand. England has no 
disposition to quarrel with us, neither has France. Russia 
and Austria cannot fight us if they would. Is it Japan? 
Then, let us deal justly by her children, and foster the 
friendship that is natural, as our borders are remote. If 
our navy serves us no better purpose than to cover our 
insults and outrages upon foreign peoples whose color is 
slightly shaded from the Caucasian, we had better burn 
our ships and mend our manners. 

“If our trust is in right and righteousness, let it be 
placed there at the outset, while we avoid giving provo- 
cation and at the same time avoid wasteful expenses. 
Do we really feel confident in cur place among the na- 
tions because of a big navy? Do we send out our com- 
mercial vessels across the seas with any more confidence 
than we would if we had not one single armed cruiser 
afloat? Every intelligent man bases his convictions of 
security not on our having a navy equal to that of any 
other nation, but on the fact that war is a foe to trade, 
and is getting to be detested by modern civilization. 
We understand that the Golden Rule is getting to be in- 
ternational law. We comprehend that the high seas 
constitute a great republic—a real people without a 
king, ruled and controlled by the law of common interest 
and a growing human fellowship. 

“And yet we build our Dreadnaughts. Our govern- 
ments are not readjusted to the commercial and industrial 
purposing of modern times. National life, as it is felt 
at our capitals, is rivalry. In his greatest and almost his 
dying speech, President McKinley foresaw a new era. 
He said commercial war must cease. The open door 
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must be the law between all nations. We have but one 
thing to struggle for, and that is goodwill and peace. 
Dreadnaughts are a relic of medievalism. We do not 
need them, Modern civilization means peace. It is not 
based on war, but on arts and industries, on goodwill 
and mutual interests. Our war armaments are an out- 
lived fear. They are survivals of the unfittest. The 
supposed danger of a peace footing is a bogy. The 
strongest nation is the most industrious nation.” 


Mr. Carnegie’s gift of $750,000 toward 
the erection of a building at Washington 
for the Bureau of American Republics is 
another very important contribution to the cause of inter- 
national friendship and peace. This Bureau, as reorgan- 
ized by the recent Pan-American Conference, is hence- 
forth to be the centre of administration of the International 
Union of the American Republics, now become to all 
intents and purposes a permanent organization, whose 
meetings will hereafter be essentially periodic and auto- 
matic,— a Periodic Congress of American nations. It 
is fitting that it should have a worthy permanent home. 
The new building when erected will have an ‘apartment 
for each of the twenty-one republics. There will be a 
general library of books, pamphlets and reports bearing 
on American history, institutions, etc. There will be a 
large assembly hall, and offices for carrying on the work 
of the Bureau. Reasons could be given for the location 
of the Bureau somewhere else than in the United States, 
but on the whole it is doubtless wise that it should be in 
Washington. The United States has contributed $200,000 
toward the building, and South and Central American 
States, $30,000. Some other contributions are expected, 
so that the whole sum will reach about a million dollars. 
As a meeting place for representatives of all the Ameri- 
can republics, and a centre of discussion and administra- 
tion of their common affairs, this American Palace of 
Peace will be second in importance only to the world’s 
Palace of Peace at The Hague, for which Mr. Carnegie 
has provided so generously. 


Mr. Carnegie’s 
New Gift. 


The Westminster Gazette, in its Christ- 
mas number, thus comments on the im- 
proved relations between England and 
other countries : 


Actually 
are Friends. 


“Tt is pleasant at a time of peace and goodwill to 
dwell upon the fact that this country of ours is at peace 
with the world. ‘ My relations with foreign powers con- 
tinue to be friendly,’ said the King’s speech last Friday, 
and the conventional and time-honored formula is some- 
thing a good deal more than a mere formula. Thanks to 
the efforts of the King and successive governments, of 
Lord Lansdowne, and now of Sir Edward Grey, there 
has in recent years been a continuous improvement in 
the international atmosphere. We have said that we 
will be friends, and, what is at once more important and 
more difficult, we actually are friends. The most con- 
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spicuous illustration of that is, as we need hardly say, to 
be found in our relations with France. A few years ago, 
and there were those who were assuring us that war be- 
tween the two countries was so inevitable that really it 
would be almost better to fight it out and have done 
with it. That was supremely foolish, but it was a spirit 
which was fraught with infinite possibilities of mischief, 
and it is a blessing to have it exorcised, as we believe, 
once and forall. We have ceased to argue about Anglo- 
French good relations just because both countries have 
now emerged from the stage of trying to be friends into 
the stage of being so. That steady tendency towards 
international goodwill has made great progress in many 
other directions, and we may note in passing that, with 
Mr. Bryce at Washington, we can be sure that, whilst 
British interests are zealously safeguarded, our relations 
with the United States will be of the most cordial. We 
are glad, too, to think that Christmas finds us without, 
so far as we know, any of those “ little wars,” as they 
are called, of which at times we have so many. If some 
of these might be avoided, others are hardly to be escaped 
in a world-wide empire such as ours, where we have to 
maintain a large number of troops as so many imperial 
police. Nor is this state of peace any British monoply. 
The world, as a whole, is happily free from any serious 
war; nor are there signs that the peace is likely to be 
broken in the near future. To say more than that would 
be foolish in view of the surprises which history has 
afforded us, and of the many critical, involved problems 
that are familiar to every student of international affairs.” 


The educational authorities at Hono- 
lulu have managed the Japanese school 
matter with much more wisdom and tact 
than the San Franciscans. The same difficulty existed 
in the two cities, except that it was really much more 
pronounced in the Hawaiian Capital, where the number 
of Japanese school children numbered three thousand, or 
nearly thirty times as many as were in San Francisco. 
In an interview in the Honolulu Advertiser, Mr. Edgar 
Wood, principal of the normal schoo!, corroborated by 
Mr. Robert Law, assistant principal of the Royal school, 
says that they arranged the matter with perfect satis- 
faction and without giving any offense to the Japanese, 
by simply applying the language test in grading the pupils. 
«Japanese who could not meet that test were assigned 
to the primary grades and the older ones left. They 
simply could not sit in the seats provided for young 
children. There was no room for them to stow away 
their legs under the desks.” ‘It was all done courte- 
ously and as a matter of course. No different treat- 
ment was accorded to the Japanese than to Americans 
or any other nationality, so no affront was taken by the 
Japanese.” The Japanese pupils that were thus ex- 
cluded went to different private schools, etc. “Yes, 
any Japanese children who can pass the examination for 
any particular grade are admitted to whatever school is 
convenient and there is absolutely no trouble. Those 
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coming up to the required standard of knowledge in any 
class are likely to be respectable enough, with regard to 
other conditions of admission, to associate with other 
children.” That is most gratifying information, and we 
hope it has come to the knowledge of the San Francisco 
school authorities. Meanwhile the government suit is 
going on, to test the legal question whether the treaty 
with Japan has been violated by the segregation of the 
Japanese pupils in San Francisco. 


State Senator Mare Anthony of San 
Francisco has introduced into the Cali- 
fornia legislature two bills to encourage 
interest in citizen soldiery and national defense, so-called. 
One of the bills is to promote enlistment in the regular 
army and navy, and the other for the establishment of rifle 
corps for the public school boys. The inducement of- 
fered by the bill for enlistment in the army and navy is 
the payment by the State of a bonusof one dollar per month 
to all persons enlisting, with twenty per cent. increase in 
time of war. That is truly a marvelous inducement to 
free American men! Twelve dollars a year in time of 
peace, and fourteen dollars and forty cents a year when 
the poor fellows go out to become “food for powder!” 
How many sensible Californians does he suppose it will 
attract? Rifle corps in the public schools he considers 
as necessary as classes in spelling and long division. The 
argument for all this is one with which we are familiar 
here in the East, in reference to certain European coun- 
tries. The Pacific coast is in danger of an invasion, an 
“ Asiatic invasion.” The “ invasion ” will fall first upon 
California and Californians, and they must “ be prepared 
for it.” Senator Anthony says that he is “not an 
alarmist.” He does “not believe in raising the cry of 
an imminent ‘ yellow peril’ or in sounding platitudes on 
the great ‘ Mongol horde.’” But his action in presenting 
and pushing these bills discredits his assertions. He is 
afraid of something. It is a “contingency.” The re- 
mote possibility of an invasion has so disturbed his sense 
of security that he wishes immediately to have more men 
in the navy, and to have all the California boys put to 
practising rifle shooting, that when this far-away “ con- 
tingency” does come, they may be ready to shoot it 
straight between the eyes. If Senator Anthony were 
aot an over-serious man, he could not look himself in 
the face in a glass without roaring with laughter at the 
thought that such groundless absurdities had ever devel- 
oped in his head. An “Asiatic invasion,” across the 
wide Pacific, eight thousand miles from any possible 
base of supplies, against a mighty country of eighty mil- 
lions of people, whom they reckon their best friends! 


Asiatic 
Invasion ! 


Rabbi Fleischer of Boston does not 
Zionism a Back- believe that “ Zionism” is a movement that 
promises to solve the Jewish question. On 
the contrary, he holds that it is a backward step and out 


ward Step. 


February, 


of harmony with the growing international spirit of the 
time. At a reception and banquet at the Hotel Somer- 
set tendered last month to Dr. Lewin of Russia, who 
was a member of the Douma, and is in this country to 
awaken ‘interest in the persecuted Jews of Russia, and_is 
also conducting a propaganda in favor of Zionism, Dr. 
Fleischer, taking exception to Dr. Lewin’s remarks, said : 

“Though Zionism interests me, I do not believe in it 
nor accept it as a solution of the so-called ‘ Jewish ques- 
tion.’ It seems to me to answer the question by running 
away fromit. Also I regret to see any section of Jews 
contemplate a backward step. That would be my inter- 
pretation of Zionism. The Jewish nation died nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago, and since that day the Jew 
has been a symbol of the human family’s tendency to 
cosmopolitanism. Nationalism is a phase of human or- 
ganization on the way to that world citizenship which 
will some day be the commonplace type. Herein the 
Jew’s position in the world has been unconsciously 
prophetic. Nationality is not a final fact. Indeed, al- 
ready there is not only a growing international spirit, 
but a government of the world by public opinion. Upon 
the growth of such a spirit and power, informed with 
goodwill and justice, I confidently rely for settlement 
not only of the ‘Jewish question,’ but of all the other 
complicated problems of mankind.” 

This view of Dr. Fleischer seems to us to be well 
grounded. If the Jews were set up in Palestine or 
elsewhere as an independent nation, the hostility and. 
friction between them and other races would probably 
be_accentuated thereby and made more difficult to eradi- 
cate. The day of race separation has gone by; that of 
race intermingling and friendly association is upon us, 
and the sweep of this new tide in human affairs ought 
not to be in the least arrested. 


Brevities. 

Mr. Bryce, the new British Ambassador to this 
country, speaking at the annual dinner of the Gladstone 
Club at Newcastle-on-Tyne on January 15, said that he 
was sure there was no task to which a man might be 
more willing to devote what remained to him of life 
than that of trying to cement the tie of friendship, 
already so strong, which bound us with our great 
daughter and sister people beyond the seas. [Applause.] 
He was reminded by the name of Mr. Gladstone of his 
experience in regard to the settlement of the Alabama 
claims. The first time that he had the honor of speaking 
to Mr. Gladstone was in the autumn of 1870, when he 
had for the first time visited the United States, and when 
he was struck by the danger to both countries caused by 
the state of irritation that existed in the United States 
with regard to the Alabamaclaims. He asked Mr. Glad- 
stone’s son, who was an Oxford friend of his, whether 
he coald see Mr. Gladstone to tell him of what he had 
observed in the United States. Mr. Gladstone kindly 
received him alone, and gave him a long interview, and 
laid before him a most interesting statement of his views 
about our policy towards America, and assured him, when 
he told him what he had seen, that there was nothing 
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which had long been dearer to his heart than that there 
should be perfectly good and friendly relations with this 
country. 

Preparations for the Hague Conference are going 
on through diplomatic channels. Frederick de Martens 
has been sent by the Russian government to the European 
capitals to discuss the question of the date and also of 
the program. The exact date does not seem yet to have 
been fixed, but the latest dispatches say that it will prob- 
ably be in June. The matter of the program rests still 
in some uncertainty, particularly in regard to the subject 
of limitation of armaments. Some of the governments 
seemed disinclined to have the subject considered, though 
Professor de Martens says that the Czar’s government 
is not opposed to it provided the other governments wish 
it. It will of course lie within the power of the Confer- 
ence to vote to take up the subject, even if no agreement 
can be reached in advance. We still believe that it will 
be impossible for the Conference to dodge the issue. 
There is too great a public demand to be ignored. Me- 
morials, resolutions and private letters in great numbers 
continue to be forwarded to our government in support 
of the five propositions of the Interparliamentary Union 
for the program of the Conference. 


It will be gratifying to all peace workers every- 
where to learn that the French government has appointed 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant one of the French 
representatives to the coming Hague Conference. Sena- 
tor d’Estournelles has no superior and but few equals 
among the public men of Europe as a promoter of inter- 
national friendship and peace. It is the fitting thing to 
send such men to the Hague Conference, instead of dip- 
lomats who are conspicuous for their ignorance of the 
subject or their indifference to it. 


Maxwells Talisman says that. “There is some- 
thing really humiliating to the patriotic pride of any one 
who can see into the future, to watch the growth of the 
craze for militarism that seems to be developing into a 
national mania, while Congress pays not the slightest 
heed to the perpetuation of our forest resources, but is 
apparently in league with those who are greedily grab- 
bing the remnants of our splendid public forests under 
the timber and stone act, which Congress refuses to 
repeal.” 


Mr. H. C. Phillips, Secretary of the Mohonk Ar- 
bitration Conference, has just published, for the Mohonk 
Conference members and others, a valuable booklet en- 
titled “ Significant Facts and Pertinent Suggestions Con- 
cerning the Hague Conferences,” a “ Brief Presentation of 
an Urgent Duty Imposed on all Friends of Interna- 
tional Arbitration and Peace.” Copies may be had by 
addressing Mr. Phillips at Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 


‘ George T. Angell, president of the American Iu- 
mane Education Society, the great friend of dumb ani- 
mals, expresses his hearty approval of the five subjects 
suggested by the American Peace Society and other 
organizations for the program of the Second Hague Con- 
ference. Personally, he says, he would like to see the 
Conference consider how every child in the schools may 
be taught that “war is hell,” and why “war is hell.” 
The Hague Conference will perhaps never take this sub- 
ject up, but the national and state educational authorities 
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will do so, and it will not be many years before the 
school children are given right ideas on the subject. 


The Ohio State Journal, speaking of the recent 
opposition in the Reichstag to the further dev elopment 
of German militarism, says: “As education, industry, 
Christianity advance, the feeling grows less and less 
among the people that war is needed. And so there is 
opposition in all nations against the aggrandizement of 
armies and navies.”’ 


Unity (Chicago), speaking in strong approval of 
the protest against the perversion of the Jamestown Ex- 
position to the glorification of militarism, says: “It is 
one of the paradoxes of our times that the opening years 
of the twentieth century, with its joy in science, its widen- 
ing acquaintance with the religious traditions and spiritual 
wealths of the world, with the growth of international 
spirit and the development of an interest in universal 
religion, is also marked with an immense increase in the 
enginery of war, an unparalleled amplification of the 
armies and navies of the world.” 


.. The initial meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
President Roosevelt’s Nobel Prize Foundation for In- 
dustrial Peace took place January 28, at the office of 
Secretary Straus of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, who is one of the trustees. The others present 
were Chief Justice Fuller of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture ; Marvin Hughitt, president of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad Company, representing capital, 
and John Mitchell, president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, representing labor. Steps were taken 
for the permanent organization of the Board of Trustees. 
An act of incorporation will be asked from Congress, the 
trustees being named as incorporators. 


On January 13 a protocol was signed at Buenos 
Ayres between representatives of Bolivia and Paraguay, 
agreeing to submit the boundary dispute between them 
to the arbitration of the President of Argentina. He 
will delimit the territory in dispute and maintain the 
status quo until the matter is definitely settled. The 
cablegram says that the Argentine government guaran- 
tees fulfillment of the protocol. 


, At his inauguration as president of Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, Cal., on the 29th of October last, 
John Willis Baer, LL.D., said ; 

« Because ours is a Christian foundation, we have many - 
other privileges and duties that centre in the life of Jesus 
Christ. There is time to refer to but one more among 
many, and that one also touches the welfare of the world. 
Occidental must enlist its student body in ‘ war against 
war. The boom of cannon has but recently ceased to 
roll in from across the Pacific. The blood stains are 
still wet upon the soil, and it is high time that in State, 
certainly in religious institutions, the horror, the destruc- 
tion, the crime of war should be taught the young. To 
that end, text-books of history need to be revised. In 
addition to that, the principles of international arbitra- 
tion should be taught and upheld. Not only must we 
stand for a purer national standard at home, but we must 
help America to bring about a worthier international life 
abroad. A famous old Massachusetts statute imposes 
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upon all teachers ‘love of country, of humanity, and uni- 
versal benevolence.’ We do well to follow in Massa- 
chusetts’ train and make Occidental a branch of a great 
peace and international arbitration society, for‘ God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.’” 

.. The annual distribution of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund has taken place. A sailor who rescued six men 
receives the first prize; a boy who rescued a companion 
from drowning, the second prize; another boy who 
rescued his companion from a similar fate, the third; a 
man who snatched a child from a railway track just as a 
locomotive dashed by, the fourth, and so on. It is 
doubtful if any of these heroes had ever heard of the 
Carnegie prize, and they would have done just the same 
if there had been no such foundation. Real heroism is 
always spontaneous. But the Carnegie prize has never- 
theless general educative value, and besides will often 
help needy people, who are even more apt to exhibit 
quick heroism than the “ fat and well-favored.” 

.. The Intercollegiate Peace Conference of the Mid- 
dle West will meet this year at the University of Cin- 
cinnati on May 18 and 19. The Cincinnati Peace Soviety 
will codperate. A part of the program will be an ora- 
torical contest on the subject of peace. Thirty colleges 
have now joined the Association and have vice-presi- 
dents. Mr. Carnegie has given the Association $1,000 
for this year’s work, and they have raised as much more. 
The Secretary, Prof. Elbert Russell, Earham, Ind., 
has prepared a bibliography of peace literature for the 
use of the institutions, and all the thirty colleges are to 
be immediately supplied with the best books on the 
subject. 


To England. 
.L prayer that she may speak for peace. 
By ALFRED NOYEs. 
Now is thy foot set on the splendid way; 
Hold this hour fast! Though yet the skies be gray, 
Lift up thy voice to greet the perfect day. 
Speak, England, speak across the trembling sea! 


Now is the grandest dawn that ever rose 

Touching the clouds to glory: the light grows 

White as a star where thy keen helmet glows, 
Fronting the morn that makes all nations free. 


Speak from thine island throne! Ilere in thy Gate, 

Now, for thy voice alone, the nations wait: 

Speak with the heart that made and keeps thee great, 
Speak the great word of peace from sea to sea! 


The nations wait, scarce knowing what they need: 

Cold cunning claims their ears for lust and greed. 

The poor and weak, with struggling hands that bleed, 
Pray to thee now that thou wilt set them free. 


The poor and weak uplift their manacled hands 
To thee, our Mother, our Lady and Queen of Jands: 
Anguished in prayer before thy footstool stands 

Peace, with her white wings glimmering o’er the sea, 


Others may shrink, whose naked frontiers face 


A million foemen of an alien race; 
But thou, Imperial, by thy pride of place, 
Oh, canst thou falter or fear to set them free? 
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Thou that hast dared so many a thunder-blast, 
Is all thy vaunted empery so soon past? 
First of the first, art thou afraid at last 

To hold thy hands out first across the sea? 


Not for such fears God gave thee thy rich dower, 
The sea-wrought sceptre and the imperial power? 
Ages have shed their blood for this one hour, 
That thou might’st speak and set the whole world free. 


Thou, thou alone can’st speak; thou, thou alone, 

From the sure citadel of thy rock-bound throne. 

Trust thy strong heart! Thine island is thine own, 
Armed with the thunder and lightning of the sea. 


Fools prate of pride where butchered legions fall; 
Peace has one battle prouder than them all . 
(England, on thee our ringing trumpets call!) 

One battle that shall set the whole world free. 


Speak, speak and act! The sceptre is in thine hand; 
Proclaim the reign of love from land to land; 
Then, come the world against thee, thou shalt stand! 
Speak, with the world-wide voice of thine own sea! 
—- The Spectator. 


Militarism at the Jamestown 
Exposition, 


Protest Against the Diversion of the Jamestown Ev- 
position to the Service of Militarism, by Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, Dr. FE. E. Hale, Cardinal Gibbons, Edivin 
D. Mead, John Mitchell, Miss Jane Addams, Pres. M. 

‘arey Thomas, William Couper, Prof. James H. Dil- 
lard, Joseph Lee, J. Horace MeFarland, Frederic 
Allen Whiting, Prof. C. M. Woodward, Prof. Charles 
Zueblin, and Other Members of the Exposition’s Ad- 
visory Board. 


The extravagant militarism of the program of the 
coming Jamestown Exposition, as developed and dis- 
closed during the last few months, is a profound shock 
to a great body of the American people. In one of the 
issues of the official organ of the Exposition there is 
published conspicuously a list of the “attractions” of the 
coming Exposition. There are thirty-eight items in the 
list, and eighteen of these are as follows: 

Greatest military spectacle the world has ever seen, 

Grandest naval rendezvous in history. 

International races by submarine warships. 

Magnificent pyrotechnic reproduction of war scenes. 

Reproduction of the famous battle between the “ Mon- 
itor” and “ Merrimac” at the place where that battle 
was fought. 

Great museum of war relics 
ages. 

Greatest gathering of warships in the history of the 
world. 

Prize drills by the finest soldiers of all nations and by 
picked regiments of United States and State troops. 

Races of military airships of different nations. 

The largest military parade ground in the world. 

Contests of skill between soldiers and sailors of dif- 
ferent nations. 


from all nations and all 
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Daily inspection of warships in the harbor and troops 
in camp. 

The greatest military and naval parade ever witnessed. 

More naval and military bands than were ever as- 
sembled in time of peace. 

Greatest array of gorgeous military uniforms of all 
nations ever seen in any country. 

More members of royalty of different countries than 
ever assembled in peace or war. 

The grandest military and naval celebration ever 
attempted in any age by any nation. 

A great living picture of war with all of its enticing 
splendors. 

We believe that the knowledge of this program, of 
which this is one of the many heraldings in the Exposi- 
tion’s magazine in these months, has come to three- 
quarters of the American people as a great surprise. It 
is a program utterly different from that given when the 
plan of the Jamestown Exposition was first submitted to 
the public, when a large body of men and women whom 
we honor were, with ourselves, invited to a place upon its 
Advisory Board, and when the various States were 
asked for and granted large financial support, to insure 
its success. That an international naval and military 
celebration was to have conspicuous place in the Exposi- 
tion’s program, as provided for by Congress in granting 
aid for that purpose in 1905, was well known, and was 
conventionally proper; but the purpose to make this 
great Exposition primarily a naval and military spec- 
tacle, to intoxicate the American people for six months 
by a “great living picture of war with all of its enticing 
splendors,” encouraging the notion that war is a thing of 
splendor, a pageant and a game, instead of a horror and 
to-day almost invariably a crime, was not known, was 
not avowed, and has clearly been a gradually evolving 
purpose, whose carrying out, as now advertised, can only 
work immense mischief to the country. We solemnly 
protest against it. 

As late as June the intended character of the Exposi- 
tion was described in the official organ by the statement 
that the historical occasion which the Exposition com- 
memorates would be “fittingly observed: first, by em- 
phasizing the great historical events that have marked 
the progress of America from the first settlement ; second, 
by an industrial exhibition primarily of American skill 
and art; and, third, by an international military, naval, 
and marine celebration.” 

TRANSFORMATION OF THE PROGRAM. 

In July the intended scope of the celebration has 
become: “1. A great international naval and military 
assemblage, inaugurated and controlled by the United 
States government. 2. An Exposition inaugurated and 
controlled by the Jamestown Exposition Company,” 
with exhibits on history, art, education, industry, ete. 
“If Congress shall pass the appropriation bill now pend- 
ing,” this would be the order of things. The govern- 
ment’s original appropriation had been but $200,000. 
Before the issue of the August journal the additional 
appropriation of $1,500,000 had been made; and some 
of the uses to which an amount double that of the total 
original appropriation are to be put are announced, as 
follows : 

Building for rendezvous for the soldiers and sailors of 
the United States army and navy and foreign armies 
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and navies at the Exposition, $75,000. Building for 
the commissioned officers of the army and navy of the 
United States and of foreign countries, $50,000. For 
transportation of United States, State, and foreign troops 
to and from the Exposition, $100,000. For reproduc- 
tion of battle of “ Monitor” and “ Merrimac” on Hamp- 
ton Roads, $10,000. Official entertainment of foreign 
military and naval officers at Exposition, $125,000, 

Other large sums are appropriated for expenditure by 
the Secretaries of the War and Navy, and for accom- 
modations chiefly occasioned by the proposed naval and 
military displays. 

We wish to say, quite independent of any general 
feeling about all this extravagant militarism, that the 
reproduction on Hampton Roads on such an occasion of 
one of the tragical battles of our Civil War, as a spec- 
tacle to attract and amuse a crowd of careless specta- 
tors, is a thing greatly to be deprecated. These are not 
memories which it is wise to freshen in the minds of our 
people. We trust that the recent intimation that this 
feature of the program will be abandoned is well 
grounded. This, however, is a comparatively trivial 
thing. The thing of moment is that the whole general 
character and proportion of the program for this great 
Exposition have undergone a thorough transformation, 
from a central purpose which was fitting and inspiring 
to a dominant end which is not fitting and is a menace 
to the true interest of the Republic. 

PRIMARILY MILITARY AND NAVAL. 

In July, as in June, “the main idea is historical ” still, 
but with hints at readjustment. In August the first two 
items of the summary of the “Jamestown Exposition in 
Brief” are: “Official name: Jamestown Ter-centennial 
Exposition. Character: Military, naval, marine, and 
historic exhibition.” Militarism is now distinctly and 
avowedly at the front; and in September we find sanc- 
tioned on the first page of the official journal the frank 
declaration : “ The Exposition will be primarily a mili- 
tary and naval celebration, commercialism being rele- 
gated to the rear, but certain industrial features will play 
an important part in showing the progress of art, science, 
and the great inventions and improved methods of the 
present.” In this slight upon commerce it seems to be 
forgotten that it was precisely as a step in English com- 
mercial expansion that the Jamestown settlement was 
conceived and has significance. To this complexion it 
has come at last; and we may be grateful for the humble 
supplementary assurance that industry also will not be 
relegated to the rear in this “ commemoration of the first 
step in the building of the American Union,” and that 
guns and gunboats, while assigned the primacy, are not 
given a monopoly, as exponents of American aims and 
achievements in these three hundred years. 

“The Jamestown Exposition will be a continuous and 
varying scene of martial splendor from beginning to 
end,” we are informed in the official journal. “Every 
branch of the United States army will be represented, 
the whole force to act as the military hosts of the foreign 
troops.” In addition to these forces, “ which alone would 
make a display unequaled,” great bodies of State troops 
are to be brought from all parts of the country to en- 
camp and parade in the Exposition grounds. For the 
first time in an American Exposition, “ policing will be 
by United States soldiers.” The presence of foreign 
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troops, hitherto forbidden in the Republic, will be a 
marked and exciting feature. ‘“ The United States has 
never hitherto permitted armed companies of foreign 
soldiery to visit this country. Consequently, for the 
first time Americans will see an international encamp- 
ment, and the size of this one may be imagined when we 
realize that almost every foreign country will send one 
of its crack regiments.” 
THE ARMY AND NAVY EXHIBITS. 

The exhibits of the War and Navy Departments will 
be “extremely comprehensive.” The first “ will run the 
gamut from the 2,400-pound cast-iron projectiles ” down, 
with all “the various styles of machine guns” and “ car- 
tridge-making machines in operation”; and the naval 
museum will show models of battleships and cruisers 
galore, samples of the “ big guns,” and even a model dry 
dock in which “a miniature war vessel will be docked 
and undocked each day.” There will be decorative 
pictures of famous naval battles — not by Verestchagin ; 
“and each day. there will be given a lecture, illustrated 
by moving pictures, which show the details of ship life 
at sea and in harbor,” — doubtless of the same character 
as the stereopticon lectures on naval “splerndors” just 
arranged by the naval authorities in various cities of the 
country to attract recruits. Indeed, the gorgeous plac- 
ards concerning the Exposition now sent broadcast for 
our shops and railway stations, with their exciting pictures 
of a “sham battle” and “battleships endeavoring to 
force a landing,” seem so expressly suited to recruiting 
purposes that it is with something of surprise that one 
discovers their printed claim to service in “ celebrating 
the birth of the American nation”; as with ease the 
casual reader might mistake some issues of the official 
Jamestown Magazine for an illustrated army and navy 
journal, 

The naval museum is merely “complementary to the 
fleets in the harbor.” “ Never in the history of this or 
any country,” we are assured, “has there been such a 
concourse of fighting vessels as will be assembled in the 
Roads next year.” It will be “the most colossal aggre- 
gation of fighting strength that has ever been gathered 
in one spot,” exemplifying the highest combination of 
the arts “ with the single purpose of destruction.” “ Any 
one of the great battleships that will lie there will carry 
in its bosom annihilating force that could create far 
greater devastation within range of its guns or torpedoes 
than the San Francisco earthquake.” The great British 
delegation will be led by the new Dreadnaught, “able 
to whip any single battleship afloat, and with few excep- 
tions a match for any three of them”; and the peculiar 
devil of the American breast, the admiration of bigness 
and force, is fed to its full with the census of the iron 
monsters, “ the bulldogs of the sea,” which are coming 
from Germany, Turkey, Russia, Brazil, and every quarter 
of the globe, “ to do honor to the natal day of the United 
States of America.” 

THE PRINCIPLES OF THE FATHERS. 

What would the founders of this same American Repub- 
lic say to this amazing program? Do we not know well, 
have we not their solemn word, that it is treason to all 
for which they labored and aspired? It was precisely to 
help lead the world away from these baleful old vanities 
and wrongs that they founded the Republic. Jefferson 
“wished to begin a new era. In a world torn by wars 
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and drowned in blood, he believed that Americans 
might safely set an example which the Christian world 
should be led by interest to respect and at length to 
imitate. He would not consent to build up a new 
nationality merely to create more armies and navies, to 
perpetuate the crimes and follies of Europe. Our gov- 
ernment should not be permitted to indulge in the mis- 
erable ambitions that had made the Old World a hell, 
and frustrated the hopes of humanity.” “Are there no 
means of coercing injustice,” he asked, “ more gratify- 
ing to our nature than a waste of the blood of thousands 
and the labor of millions of our fellow-creatures?” He 
demanded the same rational settlement of differences 
between nations as between individuals, and looked for- 
ward to the supplanting of armies and navies by courts 
and an international police. “ War,” he said, “is an 
instrument entirely ineflicient towards redressing wrong. 
It multiplies instead of indemnifying losses.” 

It was of a great naval battle that Franklin, in his 
famous description, makes the visiting angel from above, 
shocked at the sight, exclaim to his guide, “ Blockhead, 
you undertook to conduct me to the earth, and you have 
brought me into hell!” “No, sir,” is the reply, “ this is 
the earth, and these are men. Devils never treat one 
another in this cruel manner. They have more sense, 
and more of what men vainly call humanity.” “ When 
will nations learn,” asked Franklin, “to settle their dis- 
putes without first cutting one another’s throats? Ab- 
stracted from the inhumanity of it, it is wrong in point 
of human providence. More has been always expended 
in wars for trade than the profits of any war can com- 
pensate. What vast additions to the comforts of life 
might mankind have acquired if the money spent in 
wars had been employed in works of public utility, in 
doing good instead of doing mischief!” What would 
Franklin say if, at the very time that we are celebrating 
the second centennial of his birth, he could come to 
Hampton Roads, and see that the Republic’s steps have 
been turned backward so far that there is to-day being 
arranged there — and this as a commemoration of the ad- 
vent of the English race in the New World — “ the grand- 
est military and naval celebration ever attempted in any 
age by any nation”? 

THE WORDS OF WASHINGTON. 

W hat were the words of Washington concerning “ war 
with all of its enticing splendors,” with whose laudation 
his country is now invited to celebrate “ its natal day ”? 
“ My first wish is to see this plague to mankind banished 
from the earth.” He desired to see men “employed in 
more pleasing and innocent amusements than in preparing 
and exercising implements for the destruction of man- 
kind.” To this pushing of miliiarism to the primacy and 
the relegation of industry, science and commerce to the 
rear, his rebuking word after the century still rings 
strong: “It is devoutly to be wished that the manly em- 
ployment of agriculture and the humanizing benefits of 
commerce would supersede the waste of war and the 
rage of conquest, that the wings of your young military 
men who are soaring after glory might be clipped, and 
the inhabitants of the world become as one band of 
brothers striving who should contribute most to the hap- 
piness of mankind.” 

These are the judgments of the founders of the 
republic concerning “ war’s enticing splendors.” These 
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will be the Republic’s judgments so long as it is faith- 
ful to their memory and their principles. The words 
of Washington and Franklin and Jefferson are the 
words also of their illustrious associates. The pro- 
gram of “the great living picture of war” at Hamp- 
ton Roads is the program of our recreancy; and its 
fitting climax is the boast that the pageant will be wit- 
nessed by “more members of royalty than ever before 
assembled.” 
THE EXPOSITION AND CONGRESS. 

It is stated in the official journal that this naval and 
military demonstration is “inaugurated and controlled 
by the United States government.” Inauguration is an 
elastic term. What primarily concerns the public always 
is the inauguration of inaugurations; who “ touches the 
button ” it little cares. It surely will not be pretended 
that the government took any initiative toward the great 
appropriation which made possible this final program 
of “the greatest military spectacle in history.” The 
answer to any such pretense would be the special arti- 
cles in the Exposition’s journal boasting of the audacious 
strategy by which the appropriation was lobbied through 
Congress in the last days of the session. “ Few people 
outside of those intimately associated with the work of 
securing an appropriation from Congress for the James- 
town Exposition realize the difficulties that had to be 
overcome in order to obtain government aid.” The 
story of the “hard fight” is couched in the military 
terms which fit the purpose. “ At many stages the out- 
come was in extreme doubt and the situation most dis- 
couraging,” but “at the critical period, when the light of 
hope burned low, some dauntless spirits of the Exposi- 
tion made so valiant a fight that the opposition was over- 
come, and the enemies’ guns were silenced. Like gallant 
soldiers they stood by their colors until defeat was admin- 
istered to their opponents and victory perched upon 
their own banner.” Congressman Littlefield of Maine 
“led the fight” against the appropriation in the House. 
Speaker Cannon was “openly hostile,” so hostile that he 
even “refused to allow the bill to be called up in the 
House”; and the appropriation was finally secured by 
the Virginia senators getting the bill tacked on as an 
amendment to the Sundry Civil Bill in the Senate, and 
80 getting it before the House, where persistent lobbying 
had won a sufficient number of members to “stand by 
the Senate amendment,” thus outgeneraling the Speaker, 
“and demonstrating what may be accomplished by 
pluck, industry, and perseverance, even when the cause 
seemed lost.” 

This is not our story, but the official journal’s story of 
the course by which $1,500,000 was acquired from the 
national treasury. It is not the story of dealings with a 
Congress anxious to inaugurate something: it is the story 
of an inveterate lobbying hardly short of battling to 
wring from Congress the necessary means for these 
“enticing splendors of war,” with all their advertising 
power. The lobbyists have well won the thanks given 
them for making possible “the grandest military and 
naval celebration in history,” and “a new era of pros- 
perity to the cities on Hampton Roads.” It is not 
doubted that they found plenty of ready ears in Con- 
gress. The ambitious military party in Washington was 
of course as avid to codperate as to be codperated with. 
For here, as the event so well proves, was an even better 


chance to vaunt the “big navy” than to promote “ tide- 
water Virginia,’ upon which the Exposition’s organ 
places emphasis. The opportunity was golden; and 
we are not called upon to proportion the responsibility 
for its use, nor to consider by what particular commis- 
sions or authorities various sums are to be expended or 
various operations directed. We are concerned simply 
with the situation. 
NO CRITICISM UPON PROPER DISPLAY. 

We are not of those who impugn the army and the 
navy ; they have their proper and necessary place. We 
are here urging no objection to dignified military partic- 
ipation in the ceremonies of the Jamestown Exposition 
nor to such proper naval display as the location of the 
Exposition beside Hampton Roads naturally invites. 
We do not criticise commercial enterprise: we applaud 
the local energy and ambition behind our great exposi- 
tions. We do not plead for any parsimonious policy to- 
ward them on the part of our national or state govern- 
ments; and we would here heartily record our apprecia- 
tion of the wise and useful purposes to which the funds 
appropriated for the Jamestown Exposition alike by the 
nation and the states have mainly been assigned. We 
would especially commend the plans so ably outlined by 
the eminent scholar at the head of the department of 
history and education, and his neglected plea that “the 
central thought of the Jamestown Exposition should be 
the thought of the first English colony and its influence.” 
We solemnly protest against the association of that high 
thought with the “enticing splendors of war” and the 
prostitution of a great national festival planned to com- 
memorate our New World birth and the representative 
American achievements of these three centuries into an 
enterprise which “ will be primarily a military and naval 
celebration,” with history and education, industry and 
commerce relegated to the background or overshadowed. 

THE VIEWS OF MCKINLEY. 

In each number of the Exposition’s journal is printed 
prominently this noble word of President McKinley’s, 
spoken at the Buffalo Exposition just before his death: 
“ Expositions are the timekeepers of progress. They 
record the world’s advancement. Every exposition has 
helped to some onward step.” Is it for America to give 
the lie to this high definition, and by an exposition devoted 
primarily to the glorification of the miscalled “ splendors 
of war,” which the founders of the Republic loathed and 
dreaded, and which the great statesmen of the world are 
at this hour leagued in a mighty effort to supplant by 
rational order, to stop the clock of progress and help 
turn the world’s steps backward to the barbarism from 
which it is struggling to be free? Shall the name es- 
pecially of Hampton, made sacred throughout the world 
by its association for a generation with the most con- 
spicuous and heroic effort in the Republic for the solution 
of the one great problem which confronts us, be made 
notorious henceforth chiefly by the association of its 
waters with the most monstrous effort in our history to 
block the solution of the other, to eclipse the high ambi- 
tion of Washington and Jefferson to make the Republic 
the great pioneer of peace by this threatened year’s de- 
bauch of the American people with “the splendors of 
war”? Everything right, reverent, and patriotic in our 
democratic blood cries out against it. If we are to invite 
here to join in this birthday celebration “more members 
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of royalty of different countries than ever before as- 
sembled,” let it not be to signalize to them our conver- 
sion to their vanities and our pusillanimous relapse into 
the hoary militarism which the vital among themselves 
now condemn and deplore, but rather to put proudly at 
the front those things in our American life which have 
hope in them and relish of salvation, and which show 
what we have achieved in these three centuries that 
makes for the welfare and progress of mankind. 
THE SPLENDORS OF JUSTICE. 

Could our counsel at this hour avail, it would be that 
the greater part of the amount now appropriated for 
showing the American people “ the splendors of war” be 
withdrawn from that office, whether the apportionment 
of money be by the Exposition’s authority or Congres- 
sional authority, and devoted to showing them the splen- 
dors of justice. Honor itself commands, in view of the 
program submitted to the various legislatures, that no 
larger amount shall be devoted to military pageantry 
than a reasonable share of the government’s original ap- 
propriation. Let our people be shown the illustrious 
services of their own leaders in that great movement 
which the world’s true statesmen believe is to have its 
fruition in the twentieth century in the banishment from 
earth of the monstrous body of “crack regiments” and 
“bulldogs of the sea” which have so long burdened 
hamanity. No sane mind can contemplate these to-day 
save with shame at the immorality and immaturity of 
man. The world’s maturing thought and conscience are 
concentrating on the creation of worthier agencies. The 
swelling demand of to-day is for justice; and “ big guns ” 
and “bulldogs of the sea” are seen not to be judicial 
instruments. The world’s reason refuses longer to 
class great battleships with great universities as the fit- 
ting marks and tools of great nations. The credential 
and vocation of the great nation is great justice, and not 
the assertion of power to be law for itself. The first 
among the nations shall be the gentleman among the 
nations. Broadway and Pennsylvania Avenue would 
not be safer if their gentlemen returned to swords and 
pocket pistols; and we should not be in less danger from 
Canada nor she from us, but in greater, if two naval 
squadrons paraded the Great Lakes and a line of forts 
stretched from Vancouver to Duluth. The duel, which 
becomes obsolete for men, hastens to become obsolete 
for nations ; and the same spirit and machinery of justice 
which control individual life now at last are to control 
the world. The bigger battleship and the bigger bat- 
talion and the famous victory which is their issue are 
seen to show not which of two fighting nations is right, 
but only which is richer and stronger; and reason de- 
mands more rational things. To vaunt the splendors 
of war at the hour when the vital world’s vision is on the 
splendors of justice is blindness; to give it primacy is 
madness. 

A HALL OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 

Let us in our American International Exposition recog- 
nize truth and life. In a noble Hall of International 
Justice by Hampton Roads let the people be instructed, 
by speech and book and picture, in the realities of war 
instead of its “splendors.” Let them be taught the real 


purpose, on battle day instead of holiday, of these shin- 
ing battleships serried for their childish admiration. 
Let them be taught what their cost means. 


Paint on 
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the walls their equivalents in public benefit — in school 
and gallery and park and hospital and home. Print there 
the simple statement of President Eliot at Tuskegee last 
April, that for the cost of one of these short-lived mon- 
sters a Tuskegee could be planted in every Southern State, 
and the question which expenditure would accomplish the 
more for the safety of the country. Beside the picture 
of the last $10,000,000 battleship, picture the hundred 
buildings of Harvard University, with the buildings of 
Yale, Amherst, Williams, Bowdoin, Brown and Dart- 
mouth, and show the careless throng that the buildings 
of all of these historic New England colleges and uni- 
versities together cost less by more than a million dollars 
than the battleship, whose effective life will be a dozen 
years. Add to the value of all the buildings of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the Hampton Institute, William and 
Mary College, and every college in Virginia, the entire 
estimated expenditure for the Jamestown Exposition, and 
the sura total is less than the cost of a single Dread- 
naught. Mass the figures which show how vastly greater 
is our military bill than our total! expenditure for educa- 
tion, and ask which expenditure helps better to defend 
us and is worthier of republican applause. 
AMERICAN PROPHETS OF PEACE. 

The Bishop of Hereford has just been telling England 
that the United States is the best peace society in the 
world, because it illustrates on a broader field than any 
other organization the beneficent power of a federal court 
and federal legislation. The Baron d’Estournelles has 
just been telling France that the United States has done 
more than any other power to bring the Hague Tribunal 
into general respect and successful operation. The Bar- 
oness von Suttner has just been telling Austria and Ger- 
many that she looks to the New World for the strongest 
impulse to the new era of peace and codperative inter- 
national life. We have deserved the praise. Is our 
response to the larger hope to be “the greatest military 
and naval display in history”? Rather a Hall of Inter- 
national Justice, where the figures of Washington and 
Jefferson shall head the line of the revered American 
presidents and statesmen who have echoed their great 
words; where the inspiring and commanding lines of 
the American poets shall be emblazoned; and where, 
along with the heralds of a better order who have 
brightened the centuries in Italy, France, Holland, Ger- 
many and England, there shall have place upon the walls 
the faces of the noble company of American prophets of 
peace, from Worcester, Channing, and Sumner to John 
W. Foster, Andrew Carnegie and Andrew D. White. 

THE COMING HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

But the central prominence in our Hall of Interna- 
tional Justice should be given to the great constructive 
program of the immediate future, the five high de- 
mands formulated by the Interparliamentary Union at 
Westminster for the coming Conference at The Hague, 
—a world parliament, a general arbitration treaty, the 
limitation of armaments, a commission to publish to the 
world an impartial statement of contested issues before 
any hostilities between nations, and the immunity of all 
private property at sea in time of war. This last strong 
demand, made with such power by our own Franklin 
more than a century ago, is made powerfully to-day by 
the Lord Chancellor of England. Guarantee safety to 
all commerce by international decree, and the occupation 
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and need of big navies for insurance purposes is forever 
gone. Were half the zeal and money wasted on mis- 
chievous military pageantry given to bringing home to 
America her opportunity and duty at this critical inter- 
national juncture, she might alone exercise such influ- 
ence as should at once dismiss half the guns and gun- 
boats from the world. 

It is not yet too late to modify the program of the 
Jamestown Exposition, and give it a character worthy of 
the true America. But if it is irrevocably decreed that 
the Exposition shall be “ primarily a military and naval 
celebration,” then, as we believe that few of our States 
would with knowledge of this new program have 
granted the appropriations which they did, so our own 
identification with the Exposition’s Advisory Board is a 
manifest impropriety. If a review of these plans in 
the stage of their conception or consideration had been 
made possible, we should in the exercise of the office of 
advisers have advised urgently against them. Learning 
of them only as the public learns of them, through public 
channels, when they are perfeced, we discharge our duty 
by remonstrance, and follow the private protest made by 
many of us by public protest. 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA 

The impressive fact cannot be forgotten, nor the 
mournful contrast fail to be marked, that the inaugural 
exposition at London in 1851, in the great series of 
international expositions now eventuating in America 
in a celebration of war, was conceived in England ex- 
pressly as a festival of peace, a greeting of the dawn of 
an era of industrialism to supplant the old era of milita- 
rism, a pledge and celebration of fraternity and céopera- 
tion among the nations. 

The noblest ambition of the present Liberal govern- 
ment of England, the mother country of the race whose 
advent in America it is proposed to celebrate by “the 
greatest military spectacle the world has ever seen,” is 
to place England at the head of a movement to unite 
the great influential powers in a League of Peace. The 
prime minister of England, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, in his opening speech at the recent Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at Westminster, said: “The rea- 
soned opinion of Europe is declaring itself more and 
more strongly for peace. Is it not evident that a 
process of simultaneous and progressive arming defeats 
its Own purpose? Scare answers to scare, and force 
begets force, until at length it comes to be seen that we 
are racing one against another after a phantom security. 
The expending of the strength and substance of nations 
as preparations for war, ever consuming the reserves on 
which a State must ultimately rely, I mean, the well- 
being and vitality of its people, is surpassing futility; 
and the time is approaching when nothing can hold back 
from the peoples that it is they who are the victims of 
war and militarism; that war in its tawdry triumphs 
scatters the fruits of their labor, breaks down the paths 
of progress, and turns the fire of constructive energy 
into a destroying force.” This is the official and repre- 
sentative word of the mother country, while representa- 
tives of the daughter summon the nations to “the great- 
est array of gorgeous military uniforms ever seen,” and 
“a great living picture of war with all of its enticing 
splendors.” It is a humiliating betrayal of America. 

The Central Labor Union of Boston, in September, 


unanimously protested against the choice of Labor Day 
as the day for the great naval parade at Oyster Bay. It 
repudiated and condemned the association in any way 
of the cause of militarism with the cause of labor and its 
festival, and declared that no party which identifies itself 
with the “big navy” craze may hope for the permanent 
or long support of the workingmen of America, who 
stand distinctly with their brother workers in England, 
France and Germany in condemning the whole modern 
military system. With the same emphasis and spirit 
should every faithful American citizen repudiate the 
attempt to organize “the most elaborate military and 
naval display in history” as the fitting celebration of the 
achievements and significance of the English race in 
the New World. 

This Exposition is to open the first of May. At that 
very time the representatives of all the nations of the 
world will probably be assembling at The Hague for 
the second great International Peace Conference; and 
the period of that august assembly’s deliberations in be- 
half of the world’s national organization and permanent 
peace will be precisely coincident with the period of the 
military and naval excesses planned by Americans for 
Hampton Roads. The nations are summoned to the Old 
World to join in moving upward and onward, as they are 
invited to the New World to join in moving backward 
and downward. It is an awful contrast,—and to the 
great body of those in the Republic who revere the mem- 
ory and cherish the aspirations of its founders its fulfil- 
ment would be the crowning humiliation. We appeal to 
all those in any way responsibly associated with the 
coming Exposition who feel the meaning of the word 
Ameriza, and who divine the significance of the interna- 
tional hour which is now striking, to unite in an effort to 
avert this humiliation from the Republic; and in this ef- 
fort we believe that they will have the support of every- 
thing that is enlightened, faithful, and sound -in Ameri- 
can public sentiment. 


The Peace of Goodwill. 
BY REV. TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D, 
From the Christmas Sermon of the Pastor of the Church of the 
Covenant, Washington, D. ©. 

This, too [ peace among nations] must rest upon good- 
will. And the foundation of such goodwill has of 
recent years been solidly laid in growing international 
respect. The benefit of rapid, easy, and inexpensive 
communication among all parts of the globe is not 
chiefly commercial, as we are wont to think, but moral. 
We have come better to know our. fellow-men of all 
races and languages; their civil and religious ideas and 
institutions ; their intelligence, humane feelings, intrinsi- 
cally sound character. And to know men, anywhere, 
everywhere, is to respect them: not indeed to approve 
all that they do and are; but to recognize, on the one 
hand, their limitations due to heredity and environment, 
and, on the other, their capability of better things, and 
their desire to attain them. Never in the world’s his- 
tory have this respect and the goodwill consequent 
upon it been so general as now. 

And this marvelously smooths the way for the coming 
of universal peace. What only a few years ago was 
thought to be a poet’s brilliant fancy, “the parliament 
of man, the federation of the world,” is now seen 
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to have -been an inspired prophecy which is to-day 

in actual process of fulfillment. The old notion that all 

international difficulties must be settled by the sword is 

at this Christmastide as antiquated as the old notion that 

all personal quarrels must be settled by the duel. 
FIGHTING PROVES NOTHING, 

Civilized nations have agreed to arbitrate all differ- 
ences that do not concern national integrity and honor. 
But why this exception? Can two men prove which is 
a scoundrel or a liar by one killing the other? Can the 
right and wrong of any quarrel between two men be 
established by their pommeling each other? The issue 
is decided by physical strength and agility, by superior 
marksmanship, superior sword play. The moral question 
at issue is not touched in even the remotest way. Force 
can no more settle a personal question of honor than the 
weight of the body can determine the sagacity or any 
other quality of the mind. <A personal quarrel may, 
indeed, be brought to an end by one party being killed 
or beaten into helplessness, but its issue of veracity, or 
other virtue, remains as open as before. 

And so of international quarrels and differences. 
When did war ever determine the right and wrong of 
any public dispute? It brings disputes to an end when 
one nation is exhausted, has no more men to be killed, 
no more money to be wasted, no more battleships to be 
sunk. But that is all that war has ever done, or ever 
can do. As well might we say that a policeman who 
has clubbed a citizen into insensibility has thus proved 
him a murderer or a burglar, as that a nation that has 
pounded another into helplessness has thus proved that 
other a national thief and villain. If the citizen sur- 
vives the policeman’s club, he must have his day in 
court, and his guilt or innocence must be established 
before a jury of his peers. True, justice is not always 
done in this way, but it generally is, and it is never 
done at the end of a patrolman’s bludgeon. 

NO JUSTICE AT CANNON MOUTH. 

No more is international justice ever done at the 
cannon’s mouth. It may happen that the nation in the 
right is the stronger; but successful war proves strength 
only, not the right. How infinitely greater is the pros- 
pect of establishing the right when nations, like men, 
come into court, and before an impartial and disinter- 
ested tribunal submit their case to the arbitrament of 
facts, reason, and justice, instead of submitting it on 
bloody battlefields to the arbitrament of brute force. 

But, it is said, war must in the end be resorted to in 
order to enforce the decisions of an international tribunal 
like that at The Hague. But this assumes that nations, 
which are only men in masses, are less civilized, less self- 
restrained, less controlled by goodwill, than are the in- 
dividuals that constitute them. The assumption is absurd. 
True, nations may be plunged into war by selfish, ambi- 
tious, headlong rulers and leaders; or rather they might 
once have been, It is scarcely possible to-day. The 
popular voice can too quickly make itself heard. And 
that voice is for peace, —not only because the people 
have found that they must sacrifice the lives and property 
necessary to carry on war, while the leaders who keep 
themselves in safety are acclaimed and rewarded; but 
also, and more, because the people are men of goodwill, 
who respect their national as they do their community 
neighbors, and have in their veins no lust of blood. 
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SEEK FOR UNIVERSAL PEACE. 

I call upon you, then, beloved, on this happy anniver- 
sary of the birth of the Prince of Peace, to seek every- 
where the peace of goodwill founded on genuine respect. 
First, make your peace with God by repentance and 
faith, and so gain peace of mind. Then be at peace in 
your family, your circle of friends, your church, your 
neighborhood. Next, be a “ peacemaker” in all these 
relations, and secure the divine blessedness guaranteed 
to such. All this is much, but it is not enough. 

I solemnly summon you to stand for international 
peace; to feel, believe, think, speak peacefully — against 
violence and for reason. And this means, for the view 
that reason is adequate to settle international disputes 
as it does settle interpersonal disputes. This means, 
against the assumption that violence is necessary, and 
hence against preparation for violence. 

With all my soul, I dissent from the proposition that 
“the best guarantor of peace is a great navy ” and a large 
army. ‘Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just.” 
Love, not fear, is the best guarantor of peace. Goodwill 
and respect mean peace. A great navy and army may 
make a nation feared, but never trusted. Alas! for the 
nation that has no better mission than to be a giant, a 
Bluebeard, a lion whose roar shakes the forest. How 
distant is this from our fundamental American principle 
of the brotherhood of man! This must be cherished 
and urged. But the “fighting virtues ” will take care of 
themselves. We are close enough to the brutes by 
nature; ready enough to strike, to retaliate, to revenge 
ourselves. 

A MAXIM OF SAVAGES. 

“In time of peace prepare for war” is a maxim of 
savages. To be prepared for war is to be sorely tempted 
to go to war on slight provocation; as to have a pistol 
in one’s pocket is to be sorely tempted to kill when only 
a rebuke at most is needed — when a few words of calm 
explanation would cool the sudden anger. “In time of 
peace prepare for peace,” — continued, perpetual peace, — 
by cultivating not the “ fighting virtues,” but the Christian 
virtues of respect and goodwill. “Follow after peace 
with all men.” “Let us have peace.” 

But while no one probably will dispute the righteous- 
ness of this, many still question its feasibility. So until 
very recently it was deemed impracticable for men to go 
unarmed. There are sections of our own country where 
it is still deemed impractieable; but those sections 
would find it difficult to establish a claim to being fully 
civilized, not to say Christianized. Where the law and 
its courts are honored, no man has need of concealed 
weapons, and to carry them is a crime which society 
severely punishes. 

DISARMAMENT FEASIBLE, 

The day has come for a like national and international 
sentiment. It is exactly as feasible for nations to disarm 
by common consent as for private citizens to do so by 
common consent. Nations, like smaller communities, 
need only an adequate police; and there is good reason 
to hope that this principle will be recognized at the 
approaching Hague Conference. But that conference will 
faithfully reflect the sentiments of the people; so it is for 
us, each one of us, to believe in peace and to say so. 
And we do believe in peace if we believe in Jesus; we 
will speak for it whenever we speak of Him. And the 
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voice of this Christmas should be nineteen hundred times 
clearer and louder than the voice of the first Christmas ; 
as much clearer and louder as mutual respect and love 
have been enhanced by Christianity through all the 
Christian centuries, proclaiming ‘‘ Peace on earth among 
men of goodwill.” 
The Christmas Message of Peace. 

BY GEORGE T. SMART, D. D. 

Sermon preached in the Newton Highlands, Mass., Congre- 
gational Church, December 23, 1906, 
Text, earth peace — Luke 2: 14. 


I. 


The message of peace is what I have in mind to-day 
particularly. At this season we forget for a time our 
discords. We allow the sleeping dogs of war to rest for 
awhile. We determine, for a few days at least, to be 
as little children. And fronting the world with a saluta- 
tion of peace upon our lips, we find that we have grown 
in grace and the divine dignity of manhood, and the 
world has seemed a roomier place. What is peace for, 
if not for this? Is it not the prerequisite to constructive 
development? Can we make final work of life in the 
oppositional mood? Is the militant temper the best and 
truest? And are nations at their noblest when engaged 
in the business of suspicion, warfare and blood? 

Thank God that the great world, so tempest-ridden, 
blowing bot and cold in swift irresolution, is learning the 
lesson of peace. The leaven of the Gospel is reaching 
the region of protocols and chancelleries. Something 
has been gained. War no longer can be openly preda- 
tory or ambitious. I believe that the Napoleonic era is 
forever ended. There must be a moral reason put 
forward, or a plausible semblance of moral reason, for 
war to-day. No man’s personal ambitions can stand 
against civilized opinion, And when war is waged, it 
is being shortened in time and lessened in misery. There 
are no seven years’ wars, no thirty years’ wars nowa- 
days. Trade is demanding safe conduct also, and gain- 
ing recognition. Mere military greatness grows cheaper 
in men’s eyes. Above all, we are coming to see that dis- 
putes settled by the sword, or by the hot blood stirred in 
battle, need revision, and have to be settled again. 


II. 


Yet we need to remember the proximity of war. There 
is always a race arising ignorant of past terrors. In each 
generation there are many hot-blooded men coming to 
maturity who fall under the spell of martial greatness. 
They live too far away from war to know its personal 
evils. They read of it in the historian’s pages, and they 
are fervid to emulate spectacular enterprises which end 
in mischief and blood. The oracles of the unthinking 
masses rise up to tear passion to tatters and to urge such 
militant spirits on. 

Again, there are swift complications arising in the life 
of the nations to-day, because life is swift and intri- 
cate. How quickly lately a cloud, or a mist, has arisen 
upon the Pacific Coast! And the question in dispute 
might be fairly argued by good men on both sides. 
When, however, as so often happens, the people who 
know least talk the most, what is likely to follow? The 
rapidity of life calls for more than usual caution, and 
expert opinion is more than usually necessary in these 


sudden revelations of differing tendencies. If our lead- 
ers yield what seems a right, depend upon it that it will 
come to them again with interest. No man, or set of 
men, can cheat us of our rights; for this is a world 
of inexorable law. Men only cheat themselves. 
Perhaps our greatest danger is demagogy. Our own 
age is more than usually furnished with unblushing 
specimens of this. One arch offender has boasted that 
he made one war; and history hints that he has other 
blood upon his skirts as well. It is this kind of man who 
needs to be watched. The wars of earlier days were 
most often waged by a conservative element in society, 
standing up against encroachment of vested interests 
and supposed liberties ; but professed radicals, who shout 
about justice and common good, are the likelier to urge 
warfare now. All intemperate speech, unfounded accu- 
sation, loud talk of beating an opposing people,— or one 
supposed to be opposing,—these are grave dangers of 
to-day. Meanwhile, “If thine enemy hunger, feed him.” 


III, 


Yet there are many contributory factors to the final 
cause of peace. 

The industrial world longs for peace. Laboring men, 
particularly in Europe, through their labor organizations, 
are working for the end of peace. They are refusing 
military service. They are looking with affection, in- 
stead of hatred, upon their toiling brethren in other 
lands, who speak another tongue, but have the same 
blood in their veins. And capital desires peace. It is 
common to speak of wars as “ capitalists’ wars.” This 
is a slander on commerce. Capital dreads war, for it 
disorganizes business. A few capitalistic adventurers 
foment war; but these are the criminally rich and have 
the relations to society that common footpads have. 
But capital, as a whole, is immensely pacific. 

The political world longs for peace. National life 
moves so quickly that politics can hardly grapple with 
the successive demands of internal legislation. War 
disorganizes the home situation, besides adding other 
troubles of its own,— the punishment of corruption bred 
of the sudden exigencies of the campaign, the helping of 
widows and orphans, and getting the soldiery back again 
into the ranks of honest labor. Parliaments everywhere 
are struggling along under immense pressure of internal 
affairs, and parliaments desire to deal with some of these 
matters. The day of endless debate is gone; the day of 
closure has come; for time is fleeting, and human needs 
increase. ‘The weary legislators desire no outer alarms 
to break in upon their Titanic labors; they are peaceful 
in the main. 

The world of art longs for peace. War is a reversion 
to the savage type which hardly surmises the noble region 
of art. It comes back, like Atheist in Bunyan’s story, 
affirming that there is no such country, and then tries to 
make its tale true by destroying the emblems of it already 
in existence. Napoleon broke down cities and monu- 
ments. The Austrian shells pierced the Italian galleries 
and all posterity suffers. Cromwell’s zealots broke off 
the cusps of the Lady Chapel at Ely and other places, 
and smashed acres of glass, the secret of whose beauty 
now seems unattainable. I heard the other day of a 
priceless set of books purposely ruined by the owner 
in the South during the war, by the destruction of one 
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volume in each set, rather than they should fall com 
plete into the enemies’ hands, How the world has 
suffered here, and we have to suffer with it. War has 
limited the immortality of art. 

And religion is insisting more and more upon peace. 
After nearly two thousand years of teaching, following 
the life of the one called “the Prince of Peace,” his fol- 
lowers are awaking to the matter in earnest. Religion 
now has dreams of a parliament of man,— a federation 
of the world,— and it points to the sense of community 
of feelings lying below accidental divergence, disclosed 
more and more in missionary endeavors. Religion affirms 
that if great organized states like our own American 
Commonwealth, with differing interests, can dwell to- 
gether in peace, a greater commonwealth of nations is 
no lunatic dream, but the very social form of the king- 
dom of heaven. It says that if our land, and other civ- 
ilized lands, can preserve order by a small fraction of 
shrieval force, that the belief in the same possibility for 
the whole world is no folly of the night. It affirms that 
we are all children of a common Father, and that each 
man is necessary to all other men. It says that if God 
loves the world, we, at our best, love it too, and that if 
we are saved we are saved «ith our fellows and not 
without them. National life, I believe, is only a transi- 
tion stage to a far nobler generalization,— the finally 
victorious commonweal of the kingdom of God. The 
transition state may, and doubtless will, leave some 
marks upon men, and it is well that it should be so, just 
as family life marks men within the greater family of 
society; but I believe that the time is speedily coming 
when passion and suspicion and hereditary-historic ter- 
rors affirmed of less known peoples than our own will 
be ended. Let us all do our best to bring this happy 
state into being! And may our working motto be, not 
“God and my right!” —the cry of older turbulent 
souls — but “God and His peace!” 


Ernest Howard Crosby. 
BY DR, J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

The death roll of 1906 contains the name of no nobler 
man than Ernest Howard Crosby of New York. 1 want 
to lay a flower on his new-made grave. I want to say 
how ill the world could spare him. I want to say how 
glad I am, if he had to go, that he was spared to write 
the life of Samuel M. Jones, “Golden Rule Jones” as he 
is often called, mayor of Toledo, O., that strange but 
lovable man, who appeared suddenly in American busi- 
ness and American politics, and actually proposed to do 
things on the principle of the Golden Rule; and to the 
amazement of everybody actually did carry on a large 
business for years, and actually did conduct the govern- 
ment of a large city year after year, on the principle of 
the Golden Rule, and with success, with a success that 
everybody, even his fiercest opponents, was obliged to 
admit. 

I say I am glad that Ernest Crosby was spared to write 
the life of “ Golden Rule Jones” of Toledo. Mr. Crosby’s 
death is a loss. His father, as some of you know, was 
the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby of New York, one of the 
most distinguished Presbyterian clergymen of this coun- 
try. After receiving the highest university honors and 
studying law, the son entered political life in New York, 
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where he had a successful, indeed a brilliant, career for a 
dozen years. Then he was appointed by President 
Harrison a judge of the international court in Alexandria, 
Egypt. After serving there for five years, he resigned, 
came home, and left political life to devote himself to the 
work of social and moral reform. For some years past 
he had given his whole time, with singular unselfishness 
and devotion, to writing, speaking and laboring in every 
way in his power, for the promotion of peace, temperance, 
civic purity and the elevation of the public life and public 
ideals of his city and country. Some have called him a 
dreamer, and unpractical, because he thought that peace 
is better than war; that evil can only be overcome by 
good, and not by more evil; that there should be honesty 
and honor in public life as well as in private; that inter- 
national relations should be relations of reciprocity and 
justice ; that the Golden Rule is practicable, in business 
and everywhere. Yes, he was a dreamer; he dreamed 
of better things for men, for society, for humanity; but 
he also did what he could to make his dreams come true, 
by courageous unflinching and honest work. He was 
impracticable, in the same way that Jesus was, that 
Socrates was, that Garrison was, that every one is who 
believes in God, and man, and love, and human brother- 
hood, and that life is more than meat. 
Hartrorp, Conn. 


The Teaching of History in a Civilized 
Country. 
A Brief Rejoinder. 
BY WILLIAM A, MOWRY, PH.D. 

In the January number of the ApvocaTE or PEace, 
Dr. Ernst Richard of Columbia University gave an 
extended review of my article in the previous September 
number, which was entitled “ The Teaching of History.” 
I have to thank Professor Richard for many good words 
and evident kind consideration of my article, and I am 
free to say that with much of his paper I fully agree. 
The general principle pervading the article is correct, 
and possibly may prevent many readers of the ApvocaTE 
oF Peace from getting a wrong notion. 

It may not, perhaps, be out of place to say that my 
article was not written for the organ of the American 
Peace Society, but was, as stated at the head of the arti- 
cle, “« A paper read at the meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, New Haven, July 10, 1906.” It 
was prepared expressly for a company of American 
school teachers. Its design was twofold: first, to 
emphasize the importance of the teaching in our own 
schools of the history of our own country; second, and 
far more important, to urge upon the teachers and text- 
book makers a better and saner treatment of the periods 
of war and peace. This was to enforce the importance 
of emphasizing the triumphs of peace and minimizing 
the details of wars. 

Dr. Richard takes no exception to this most important 
portion of the paper, but confines his objections to the 
first head. Here I think he misinterprets the intention 
and meaning of my paper, and I fear he has misunder- 
stood my position. Possibly I did not make it suffi- 
ciently plain. I thought I had made my meaning clear, 
which was simply this: not that our American civiliza- 
tion is in advance of that of other nations; not that we 
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are a superior people; not that ¢/Aey are “an inferior 
people or race,”— but that, starting, as we did, in our 
colonial period on a low plane, with few advantages, we 
have in various ways made a more rapid advancement 
than others. 

My critic, however, appears to think that I posed as 
“a Pharisee,” and claimed a superior, or advanced, civili- 
zation. 

Let me quote some of the Professor’s words. He 
says: “Let us assume that the American people really 
tower high above all other nations in achievements of 
civilization.” Surely my article implies nothing of the 
sort. Again: “ Will not his claim of superiority alone 
be offensive to all self-respecting nations? Will he not 
in all international disputes look upon the claims of 
other nations as an impudence on the part of an inferior 
people or race? Will not his whole attitude towards 
the sons of other nations be either snobbish or conde- 
scending, in any case, irritating?” Again, the reviewer 
suggests: “No, my friends, it is not by the prayer of 
the Pharisee, elevating himself above the publican, that 
we gain the goodwill of others.” 

These quotations, I think, show clearly that the re- 
viewer imagines the article under consideration to assert 
that our nation is superior to all others in its civiliza- 
tion; that we have attained a higher plane than Ger- 
many, or England, or any other nation. I beg to dis- 
claim any such view, and I hope that another reading 
of my paper will show our good friend that he has 
mistaken my position entirely. 

The Professor pertinently asks if “ many of our fel- 
low-citizens who want to acquire the highest culture” do 
not “ find themselves compelled to go to Europe?” Cer- 
tainly they do. Americans are the greatest travelers in 
the world (pardon another superlative.) That is one 
of the causes of our rapid advancement. We try to 
absorb all the good we can from all foreign nations. 
Again, my reviewer inquires: “If to-day we may be 
able to acquire it [the highest culture] here, is it not 
because it has been brought over by our students, or by 
artists and scholars, from the other side of the Atlantic?” 
Beyond any question this is largely true, and this shows 
how we avail ourselves of every means for our most 
rapid improvement. It is improvement, growth, ad- 
vancement that we are striving after, and that is what I 
emphasized, and not status. 

My article in no way intended to claim that the Ameri- 
can nation is essentially superior to other nations, but it 
does claim that we have made in many respects unusu- 
ally rapid advancement, which should be observed by 
the teachers in our schools. I tried to show that this 
development affects and pertains to the whole people. 
I believe that my eight points are essentially correct. 
Of course, other nations have also advanced, and the 
trend of the whole world is toward improvement, moral, 
intellectual and physical. Instead of the rapid advance- 
ment of America “irritating ” the people of other nations 
and militating against “international solidarity,” I be- 
lieve it tends to spur them on to greater achievements. 
If my contentions are false, as the critic would have us 
believe, how can the tremendous wave of immigration 
into this country from all the nations of Europe, con- 
stantly increasing for more than sixty years, be accounted 
for. When a million a year are leaving the Old World 


and making permanent homes for themselves and their 
children on these shores, surely there must be some 
reason for it. 

Far be it from me to arrogate to America superiority 
to other nations. Not that we “have already obtained, 
or are already perfect,” but we “ press on toward the goal 
unto the prize.” 

Hyper Park, Mass., Jan. 30, 1907. 
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Correspondence. 
To THE Epiror: 


In the interesting history of the American Peace So- 
ciety and its work (Apvocate or Peace, January, 1907) 
there is a singular omission. Nothing is said about the 
activity of the Society in the winter of 1897-98, when the 
war with Spain was impending. What the Society 
thought about the proposed war and about “ Remember 
the Maine” is left to conjecture. I began the article in 
the hope that it would throw light on that question. The 
fact that the writer of the history had the courage to 
denounce the “ wickedness and folly” of the Mexican 
War encouraged me. But when I got down to 1898, I 
found a blank. What I wanted most was not there. 

Was the omission accidental? Or am I alone in the 
belief that what we ought to think about that war is a 
matter of supreme practical importance? It will be 
seen that I have raised two questions here: (1) what the 
American Peace Society was doing when an ounce of 
prevention would have been worth a million tons of cure; 
and (2) what we who made that war ought to think of 
it. The latter is the question of transcendent importance. 

For nearly ten years now I have sought diligently far 
and wide for light upon it. I have sought in vain. 
Everywhere I have found indifference, evasion, irrele- 
vaney and subterfuge. Now am I wrong in the belief 
that it is the duty of every American to hold, promul- 
gate, and defend an opinion about that and all similar 
questions? For myself, that seems to be the only way 
to wash my hands clean of blood. If the war was a 
crime, the fact of taxation makes me particeps criminis. 
But it was a crime unless its justifiableness can be dem- 
onstrated, And I cannot do that by proxy. To pre- 
serve (or deserve) my self-respect, I must not only Avow 
that the killing was justifiable homicide, but I must put 
it in the power of my fellow-citizens to know it. Every 
taxpayer has a right to demand that at my hands. If 
there are reasons, I must formulate them. Living in an 
age when three centuries of scientific investigation have 
made it possible for men to reason logically to sound 
conclusions and know the truth, — living, moreover, in 
an age when knowledge of the truth has become abso- 
lutely indispensable to him who seeks to do his duty as 
a citizen,— I can find no excuse if I undertake to palm off 
on my neighbors the falsehood and sophistry which con- 
vince those who do not need to be convinced, because 
they were caught young and subdued to the habit of 
calling whatever “our country” does right. 

But again, when I impose upon my countrymen the 
burden of taxation to pay the expenses of a foolish war, 
I wrong all the victims of that war. And the victims of 
the war with Spain are not only the Spanish mothers 
whose sons are rotting in Cuba; they are also my own 
countrymen who find the burden of taxation inflicted 
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upon them by that war, and the militarism that grew out 
of it, too grievous to be borne. To these I am a robber 
unless I can give reasons. I also reduce them to slavery. 
In our times the most subtle, insidious and dangerous 
form of slavery is the yoke imposed by taxation for pur- 
poses alien to the ends for which governments are insti- 
tuted among men. 

What I now ask is that the Apvocarr or PEACE 
assist me to discharge the duty imposed upon me by the 
facts and the logic of the facts. I am willing to believe 
—I wish to believe — it is a source of grief unutterable 
that I cannot believe — that the war in question was an 
exception to the rule that war is murder. But I should 
despise myself if I should subdue my mind to the false- 
hood and sophistry which the multitude of my country- 


men seem to find satisfactory. 
A. F. Haminron. 


Canyon, Texas, January 15, 1907. 


[ The omission of mention of the activity of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society in connection with the Spanish-Philip- 
pine war, to which Mr. Hamilton calls attention in the 
foregoing letter, came about rather from lack of space 
and from the desire to make the constructive work of 
the Society prominent, than from any spirit of dodging, 
By no means all that the Society has done could be 
mentioned, Those who read the ApvocaTE or PEACE 
at the time do not need to be reminded that the officials 
of the Society did everything in their power, by memorial 
and otherwise, to prevent the war with Spain. They 
believed then, as they believe still, that there was no 
excuse for the war, that the liberty of Cuba might, with 
a little more moral pressure, patience and forbearance, 
have been secured by President McKinley through dip- 
lomatic channels without the shedding of blood, and 
that therefore the war was, from this point of view, a 
great national blunder and sin. The Philippine after- 
math of injustice, slaughter and horror found no more 
severe reprobation anywhere than in the columns of the 
Society’s journal month after month. It was viewed 
then, as it is viewed still, as a piece of high-handed ag- 
gression wholly unworthy of the nation, out of harmony 
with all its constitutional principles and historic profes- 
sions, the only possible atonement for which at this late 
day would be the declaration to the Philippine people 
that it is the nation’s purpose to give to them at the ear- 
liest practicable moment, and to help them in establishing 
and maintaining, the self-government which they so much 
desire.—Ep. | 


Neutralization as a General Peace Measure. 


Dear Sir: The project of neutralization of “ weaker 
peoples” was practically brought before the United 
States by the late Edward Atkinson, that truly great man, 
the Franklin of our age, who, “ being dead, yet speaketh,” 
to those who are endeavoring to solve many of our po- 
litical, economic and social problems. The readers of the 
ApvocatEe oF Pracr will remember his paper, “The 
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Neutralization of Hawaii,” read at the public meeting of 
the American Peace Society, May 16, 1895, recommend- 
ing that method of solving the problem which was then 
supposed to be presented, and which was solved in a way 
which certainly has involved many great evils. And let 
it be further added that the readers of the ApvocaTE are 
still less likely to have forgotten the learned and authori- 
tative editorial which criticised, enlarged upon and en- 
forced Mr. Atkinson’s recommendation. 

The method of neutralization as a general peace 
measure was presented to the Boston Peace Congress, 
October, 1904, was referred for inquiry and study to the 
International Peace Bureau at Berne; but it was not pre- 
sented for action at the Peace Congress at Lucerne in 
1905 nor at Milan last autumn. The Berne Bureau may 
have been prevented from offering the matter for consid- 
eration to the Peace Congresses by the fact that the origi- 
nal paper read in Boston concluded with a suggestion of 
the application of the idea of neutralization to the Phil- 
ippine Islands, as it is apparently the practice of Peace 
Congresses to avoid what might be considered “ political 
issues,” offending the sensitiveness of the delegates from 
nations concerned therewith. 

It is a fact that the plan for the neutralization of the 
Philippines has been very eagerly adopted by the large 
and growing Independence Party there as a means of 
securing them from foreign aggression when they are set 
free by the United States, but the importance, as an ideal 
peace measure, of the conditions of neutralization, estab- 
lished for political reasons nearly a century ago in the 
protected areas of Belgium and Switzerland, is being at 
last obviously recognized by publicists and statesmen and 
by thoughtful people throughout the world. 

The recent action of the new kingdom of Norway, 
which has applied to Germany, England, Russia and 
France, asking them to join in the neutralization of 
Norway, is a most significant move. It is understood 
that Germany, France and Russia have acceded to the 
request and that Great Britain will undoubtedly join 
with them. A kind of neutralization had been previ- 
ously arranged with Sweden, pledging Norway and 
Sweden against fortifications in the neighborhood of the 
frontier, and this fact, together with the valuable. harbors 
and its largely extended coast, has doubtless suggested to 
Norway this magnificent opportunity for the peaceful de- 
velopment of the country, free from the burdens of mili- 
tarism. The discussion of the subject of neutralization 
in Holland, whatever result may be reached, is notable 
since the subject has been thus seriously mooted there. 

The importance of neutralization can hardly be over- 
estimated. It creates peace areas, and a process is begun 
which must by example and experience, as the subjects 
and objects of warfare are removed, rapidly crystallize 
into world-peace. Ervine 

Boston, January 24, 1907. 


The New York Peace Society. 

Rev. Frederick Lynch, pastor of the Pilgrim Church, 
New York, in an article on “The World’s Peace,” in 
the Christian Work and Evangelist for January 26th, 
writes as follows of the extensive campaign of work 
which the new New York Peace Society (President, 
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Andrew Carnegie; Secretary, Prof. Samuel T. Dutton 
of Columbia) has undertaken : 


“1. We are undertaking an educational campaign in 
all the churches of the city and allied institutions. We 
hope soon to be able also to reach the schools. The 
church work has already begun. Frederick Lynch, of 
Pilgrim Church, has charge of the meetings in churches, 
and has already arranged for Sunday evening meetings 
in large churches through the winter, also for meetings 
with Young Men’s Christian Associations and religious 
clubs. Associated with Mr. Lynch in the speaking are 
the directors of the society, every one of whom is a pub- 
lic speaker of great ability and reputation. The first 
meeting in this series was held on the evening of Janu- 
ary 6, when Mr. Lynch and Edwin D. Mead of Boston 
spoke on “The New Patriotism.” The next Sunday 
night two successful meetings were held, one in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, where Professor Dutton 
and Mr. Mead spoke on “The United States and the 
United World”; one in Mr. Moon’s Baptist church, 
where Professors Kirchway and Fagnani spoke on “ The 
World’s Peace.” In these public meetings our purpose 
is to show how successful between nations arbitration has 
been ; to show how many treaties already exist between 
nations; to show how in every nation the sentiment 
against war is growing, and the people are seeing that it 
is time to slough it off, as already in the process of evolu- 
tion we have dropped different inhumanities and barbar- 
isms to foster the brotherhood of man, and show how, 
after all, all the nations have one common ideal and are 
seeking the same thing; to educate men in the larger 
and higher patriotism, which makes one a citizen not 
only of America, but of the world; to hasten the organi- 
zation of the world. 

“2. Another object of the society is the publication of 
literature bearing on the peace of t he world,— especially 
literature to be disseminated among pupils of our schools 
and college students. 

“3. The society will continue to agitate the forming 
of arbitration treaties between different nations; espe- 
cially using its influence at first to bring about such a 
treaty between the United States and England. 

“4, It will work hard and in every way to crystallize 
the sentiment of this country and others for the making 
of the next Hague Conference a real step forward in the 
history of nations. We want the Hague not only to be 
a permanent court waiting and willing to receive cases, 
but that every two nations that come to a misunder- 
standing will at least agree, before going to war, to sub- 
mit the difficulty to the court to see if amicable settle- 
ment cannot be reached. And who doubts that in 
almost every instance such settlement would be abided by? 

“5. Besides the holding of frequent mass meetings in 
such places as Cooper Union and Carnegie Hall to arouse 
popular opinion, the society will help arrange for great 
national and international conferences. Already we are 
working in connection with the American Peace Society 
and other organizations for a great national Peace Con- 
gress to be held in this city some time in April. This 


will be the largest Congress ever held. All the nations 
of the world are awake to the momentousness of this 
issue, 
Parliamentary Union alone. 


There are two thousand members of the Inter- 
At this Congress such men 
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as James Bryce, Baron d’Estournelles and the leading 
men of our own nation will take part. Mr. Carnegie will 
preside.” 


To this account Mr. Lynch adds : 


“ Civilization has reached just that point where war 
should cease forever. Perhaps humanity has not been 
divine enough to rise above it before, but now we are on 
that level where wars have no part. The brotherhood 
of man is the watchword of the age. Democracy is 
undermining tyrannies. War has been mostly the sport 
of kings. It is now largely duels between courts with 
the common people for their execution. But the divine 
right of kings is gone, and the divine right of all the 
people is the watchword, and the people do not want war, 
and the people recognize long before rulers that all the 
people of the world are bound up in one common strug- 
gle for ideals and have better things in view than 
shooting one another.” 


International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 
dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 
Raymond L, Bridgman, State House, Boston. 
E. Howard Brown, Paonia, Col. 
Ernest H. Crosby, 19 Liberty St., New York City. 
W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Professor Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind, 
Rev. William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Carolina Huidobro, 1108 Boylston St., Boston. 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 
Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, The Evans, Newton, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 
Tue Cuica@o PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Secretary. 


Tue MINNESOTA PEACE Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dr. James Wallace, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 
THE Kansas STATE PEACE Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
New York GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 
Gustav J. Voss, Secretary, 221 East 87th St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE Society or CINCINNATI. 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Christie Herron, President, 
Lindall R. Meyers, Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace, 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

ArT. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

ArT. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 


The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 


The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition, revised. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 
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Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts. ; $3 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 


The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 


Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 


Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


4 pages. 40 


Peace Work in America. A resumé of the leading events 
of the Peace Movement in the United States, prepared for 
the Peace Exhibit at the Milan Exposition. 8 pages. 
2 cts. each. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
8 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 


African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 


per hundred, postpaid. 


Hard Times.—By Ida Whipple Benham. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The First Hague Conference and its Results. —8 pages. 2 
cts. each. $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 


Letter Leaflet No. 2. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings. 5 cts. each. 35 cts. 


per dozen. 


6 pages. 
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